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COME BACK, 





BY M. 68. 





Come back tome! The world is full of night 
A dreary, empty space 
Stretcbes for ever, like a withering blight, 
Between me and your face! 
But day would dawn—and night's dark shadow flee, 
Could I but hear you call—*‘ ‘Come back to me!"’ 


Have I not borne, dear love, and suffered long 
This life-consuming ache ? 

Have I not made atonement for all wrong 
You’ve suffered for my sake ? 

I crave your pardon here on bended knee— 

Will you not answer—‘‘Love, come back to me?’' 


On all the anguish and the crucl pain 
Of these long silent years; 
On all past wrong of mine, or darling, rain 
You sweet forgiving tears! 
Grant me your soul's forgiveness full and free, 
And crown it with the words— ‘‘Come back to me!"’ 


BARBARA GRAHAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘TWICE MARRIED,’’ 
“MABEL MAY,’’ ETC. 
BY W.B. W. 














CHAPTER X.—[conrTINvUED. ] 
UT you said you were her cousin,’’ re- 
plied Barbara, smilingly. ‘‘And Miss 
Merton told me Sir Earnest Forbes had 
arrived.” . 

“Logically argued, and with deductions 
that cannot be denied,’’ said. Sir Ernest, 
still looking amused at her evident perplex- 
ity. “And now, as you know me, it is but 
fair that the introduction should be recipro- 
cal. Whoare you, mademoiselle Cecilia, 
as I must call youtill I know your real 
name? I did not know Pauline bad afriena 
staying with her.”’ 

“T am not a friend,’ said Barbara, sadly, 
raising her eyes to his, with a look that 
spoke at once a proud candor, that would 
not for an instant permit such a delusion. 
‘lam only the humble companion and at- 
tendant of your cousin.”’ 

The young man looked at her with some 
surprise, and his next words were spoken 
with far more respect and seriousness of 
inanner. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ said he; “I did not 
mean to pain you; but I never doubted for 
a inotment that you were some new friend 
of Pauline’s, and I still hope and believe 
she would call you so. But still, that does 
not tell me by what name I may address 
you.”’ 

“Barbara Graham is my name,’’ she re- 
plied. “And now, sir, may I fetch Miss. 
Forbes ?”” 

Sir Ernest did not reply for a minute. 
His eyes were curiously scanning that face, 
which till now he had scarcely studied, in 
the increasing obscurity of the lonely apart- 
ment. 

Barbara’s heightened color, and the 
thoughtful, yet changing expression of her 
speaking eyes, had at that moment given a 
charin to her intellectual countenance that 
was more striking and attractive to an 
observer than mere beauty, and the young 
man became decidedly interested in his new 
acquaintance. 

“No, I will not trouble you,” he said. 
“I shall avail myself of my old privilege, 
and wait formy cousin here. Meanwhile, 
you will perhaps sing to me once inore.”’ 

Barbara moved hurriedly from the instru- 


ment, with a frightened glance,that he partly 
understood. 


“No; at least, I would rather not,” 


} F : 
She replied. “Please not to ask me, Sir 
Ernest.” 
4 Will certainly not be so selfish as to 


purchase my own gratification at your ex- 
pense,’’ he said, gently, as he also moved 
from the spot, and seated himself on the 
Chair usuelly occupied by Miss Morton, 





| 


while Barbara crouched down in a seat near 
the window. 

Sir Ernest seemed at a loss what to do or 
say next, and at last idly turned over the 
book on the table. ; 

It was a volume of Tasso, which Barbara 
had taken from the school library, and for- 
gotten to restore to its place before leaving 
the house on that memorable morning. He 
turned over its leaves, and a paper dropped 
from between them, which he picked up, 
and glanced at before replacing it. It was 
a translation of one of the stanzas, written in 
a clear, graceful hand, and he ran his eyes 
rapidly over it. 

“Ts this Pauline’s?’’ he said with a look 
of pleased satisfaction. 

Barbara did not reply till he repeated the 
question; then came a low-toned “No.” 

“Surely it cannot be yours?’ he then 
said. 

Barbara’s eyes, rather than her lips, an- 
swered the question. 

‘The translation is very spirited and very 
faithful,” he continued. “You miust 
thorougly understand the original. Do you 
speak Italian ?’’ 

“No, Sir Ernest, scarcely at all,’’ she re- 
plied. “I can read it and write it a little; 
but I have scarcely ever spoken a single 
sentence.”’ 

“Then you must begin with me,” said Sir 
Ernest. “I can see by those lines that you 
have a deeper knowledge of the language 
than is cominon with girls, or indeed with 
any English persons I am acquainted with. 
Do you understand any other Janguage ?”’ 

“Yes, French, and a little German,’’ she 
replied. 

“And play and sing as you do!”"’ he con- 
tinued. “Why, you must have had first- 
rate instruction, and been very diligent.’ 

Barbara looked up at him with a half- 
timid, half-gratified look which had a pecu- 
liar and dangerous charm for Sir Ernest; 
but ere she could reply, a light step, a joy- 
ous girlish voice was heard, and Pauline 
gaily bounded into the room, fresh from 
her evening toilette, and looking exceed- 
ingly lovely. 

“Why, Ernest,” she cried, starting at the 
unexpected appearance of her cousin, and 
scarcely noticing Barbara, “how in the 
name of impertinence and intrusion did you 
come here ?’’ 

“JT came in the orthodox manner, by the 
sticks of locomotion which Providence has 
pleased togive me,’ he replied, gravely; 
“but if your question is femininely illogical 
and means ‘why,’ instead of ‘how’ I reply, 
that I came to this room as the most probable 
place for finding its tenant and mistress. 
Where should I look for the pupil except 
in the schoolroom ?”’ 

“Pray, Sir Ernest,” retorted Pauline, 
pouting scornfully, ‘do you know that I 
shall be sixteen in ten days, and in another 
year fairly out, presented, with all the cor- 
rect formula fora free and unfettered young 
lady b ded 

“Then be quiet and sober like a young 
lady of sixteen, within a year of coming 
out,” he replied, with uninoved composure. 
‘You looked so remarkably like a spoiled 
child, as you danced into the room, that I 
am to be excused for ny inistake.”’ 


“Dance !’’ she repeated, laughingly obey- | 


ing bis commands, and sinking into a low 
ottoman with the unconscious gracefulness 
of a beautiful child. 
surprised at any such vagaries of which I 
may be guilty. 1 danced the Mazourka 
along the corridor just now, ip anticipation 
of the delightful evening we are to have on 
iny birthday ; 4 ball—a real, absolute ball, 
Ernest—only think of that !’’ 

“You inean a child’s party, of course,’’ he 
said, teasingly! ‘“‘no one above fourteen 
admitted, except near rejlation?s. 

‘Take care, or you shall be excluded al- 


together,’’ she replied, holding up her fin- | 


ger; “I tell you it isto be a real splendid 


“Oh, you need not be | 


ball, with band, decorations, and flowers, 
and supper—a regular rehearsal on a small 
scale of my coming-out ball.” 

“And, like all full-dress rehearsals, will 
spoil the real performance to those wha have 
witnessed it,” said her cousin. ‘Take care, 
Lina, you’!1 spoil all by peeping ifyou don't 
mind.” 

“Nay, itisonly a flash before daylight, 
to make people long for the dawn,” sheaaid 
laughingly ; “but, Ernest, remember you 
are toopen the ball with me. Can you 
dance well—dance all the fancy dances, I 
mean ?”’ 

“TI plead guilty to most shameful ignor- 
ance,”’ he replied. 

“Why, what have you boen doing all 
these years on the Continent, if you don’t 
know how to dance every new Mazourka 
that has been devised for the last ten 
years?” she asked. 

“I was too busy with more insignificant 
matters to aspire to such profundities,"’ 
he replied, with mock gravity. “I confess 
that my education has been shamefully 
neglected.’’ 

“Then | will take pity on you, and give 
you a lesson,’’ she said. 

‘Barbara, play that Mazourka for us. 
Come Eruest, make haste, or the dinner 
bell will ring. I am to dine downstairs to- 
day, in honor of you.” 

Barbara quietly obeyed, and began r 
spirited Mazourka, with a brilliancy and 
fulness of tone that at once diverted 
Ernest’s attention from the object tor which 
it was played. : 

“Come, Ernest, are you dreaming or 
idle?” said Pauline, impatiently, “You 
have certainly not learned politeness in 
your travels.” 

The young man coolly rose, without the 
slightest indication of hurry, and carelessly 
placed his arin round the fair waist which 
so many would have deemed it a privilege 
to touch. 

Pauline was a graceful dancer, and it 
would have been imagined an Impossibility 
to resist the inspiration of such music and 
such a partner. 

“Really, Ernest, you are quite awkward”’ 
said she; ‘‘you dance so dreadfully out of 
time; and then that horrid back-step—lI 
expect that you will tear my dress every 
moment.”’ 

“Suppose you were to inspect my blun- 
ders at a distance, ny graceful coz?’’ said 
he, with a deprecatingness of manner. “If 
the musician would go through the figure 
with me you would see where I was 
wrong.”’ 

“Then who isto play?” asked Pauline. 
‘*T shall not most certainly—I hate playing. 
Barbara, where is Mise Merton? She inust 
come and play, while you do as Sir Ernest 
wishes.” 

“But, Miss Forbes, you know I never 
learnt dancing,’’ said Barbara. 

“Nonsense! you are not going to e6x- 
hibit,” said Pauline. “So that you know 
the step and figure, it does not signify how 
you dance. Oh, bere is Miss Merton. Now 
make haste. I want you to do it decently 
before the ball, Ernest.’’ 

Barbara knew there was no appeal, and 
timidly came towards her partner, while 
the governess took her place at the piano. 
As she said, Barbara had never learned to 
dance ; but she had always Leen present at 
Pauline’s lessons, and often acted as a part- 
mer for the young heiress in her hours of 

practice. 

Her quick, correct ear, and the naturally 
free movement of her limbs, had given her 
a facility in acquiring the art, with these im- 
perfect advantages, which, few would have 
displayed under more immediate tuition. 
And, if Pauline was a more light and grace- 
ful, Barbara was, if the expression may be 
used, a more poetic dancer; and, as it ap- 
peared, one nore capable of imparting the 

| same gift to her companion. 











Sir Ernest wonderfully recovered his 
powers ; and, to Pauline’s surprise, and per- 
haps annoyance, he displayed both spirit 
and grace in his performance with the hum- 
ble orphan, which she had not been able to 
inspire. 

For the first time Barbara felt the advan- 
tage of the support of a strong arm, and 
firm regular step, and moved round the 
rooin with an ease and precision which she 
had never yet felt so natural. 

“Why, Ernest, you dance it right now!” 
exclaimed Pauline, after they had taken 
two or three rounds. “Were you only 
teasing me?’’ she added, rather angrily. 

“No, certainly not,’’ he replied, gravely. 
“It was pure nervousness, from knowing 
how inuch you excelled. I have more cour; 
age with——”’ 

He ended the sentence by whirling Bar, 
bara again froin the spot, scarcely venturing 
onthe expression ‘Miss Graham," and, 
with instinctive delicacy, not choosing to 
give the poor girl any other appellation. 

“You will dance with me the second 
dance, and as many more as we can man- 
age,” he whispered, as they fiitted round 
the room. 

“I? she gemped, breathless with aston- 
ishment. ‘You don’t suppose I shall be at 
the ball.’’ 

“You will,” said he. 

“It is impossible," she said; “the very 
idea seems absurd to ine.”’ 

“Trust in me, and it will become sober 
senso and fact,’’ said he. ‘‘Remember your 
promise,”’ he added; and then stopping 
opposite Pauline, he released his partner, 
and sank down lazily in his old seat. 

“Do I do credit to your teaching, fair 
cousin ?’’ he said, with admirable simplicity. 
“I think I could soon become more civilized 
under your auspices.” 

“I don't understand you, Ernest,” said 
the beautiful heiress, looking doubtfully at 
him, ‘and I give you fair warning, I sball 
not forgive any quizzing or myatitication. 
I hate being teased and made ridiculous, I 
choose to tease every one, but no one shall 
tease me."’ 

“A most regal and logical arrangement, 
and it only wants the consent of one other 
party to carry it out,” said he. 

“And who is that one?’’ she asked, pout. 
ingly. 

“Myself,” he replied. ‘I am so wonder- 
fully like you, that I have the same predi- 
lections, therefore we should understand 
each other the better. But there is the bell. 
Allow me to do one very intelligible and 
common place thing, and take you down two 
dinner.”’ 





Pauline took her cousin's offered arm, 
only half satisfied with bis ambiguous man- 
| mer. 
| Had her eyes detected the glance which 
| he directed towards Barbara, the courteous 
| bow, which was supposed to be intended 
| for the governess rather than the insignifi- 

cant dependant, Pauline’s girlish feeling of 
wounded consequence might have been 
_ deepened into more painful and dangerous 
, Jealousy of the humble Barbara. 
+ cm * * 


It wasthe evening of the day that had 
proved so memorable to Barbara Gra- 
ham. 

The twilight had for some time departed, 
even from the tall spires that longest re- 
tain the raysof the declining sun; while 
in the more obscure and narrow lanes of 

| the metropolis it was complete and deep 

|; darkness. 

| In the dimly-lighted streets no one could 
well be recognized as he hurried along, or 
lounged idly and helplessly, as if no place 
of refuge awaited his return. 

It was a safe hour to be 
who wished for ineafe for 
the weak and the wealthy,in the labyrinths 
of Westminster, where in one of the tall, 

| marrow houses a woman sat anxiously 


| 
; 
| 


abroad for any 


concealment 
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ey Sones expected arrival at 
e : porkage apes fort of 

She was t y years 
bet the wera, haraseed look end shabby 
dress might have possibly added to ber ep- 
pearance sine five years ; and her face was 
no common face, albeit wan and sunken, 
and the tall, commanding figure had a cer- 
tain dignity in its air, in spite of the bum- 
ble, slimom sordid garinents she wore. 

Her hair wae luxuriant, and bieck aa 
raven; her eyes biacs, and still un- 
dimmed; her nose ly aquiline, 
which the extreme thinness of her cheeks 
made prominent and almost harsh in the 


outline. 

But ac!!! the critic would have pronounced 
that those sarne inasculine,strong! y-marked 
features had once been softened into beauty 
by the full, round contour of the face, 
the more tnellow tint of the olive skin, and 
the gentler influence of youth and happi- 


ness. 

As sheaat in that humble, scantily-furn- 
ished room, clad in that worn, wretched- 
looking gown and colorless shawl, there 
was yetaumething in the face, the carriage, 
the general appearance of the woman, that 
attracted attention, and spoke of nooonimon 
origin or qualities, to any one capable of 
appreciating these signs of early habiw and 
her present tone of tnind and feelings. 

ll, the eole attraction of the face waa its 
singular strength and uninistakeable Intel- 
ligence ; not one particle of womanly soft 
neas, of gentle feelings, of touching sadness 
cou.d he detected in its gloomy, bard ex- 
preasion. 

The attention would be riveted by that 
countenance, but no gentler feeling could 
mingle with tne mptracrnced | homage which 
it would certainly cointnand. 

Long had that singular-looking woman sat 
quiet and inctionless in the low chair which 
stood by the fireplace, in which the cheerful 
blaze of thick logs of wood gave the sole 
light to the apartinent. 

Tier eyes were fixed unconsciously on 
the flickering flamo, but her thoughts were 
far away in other lands, and other days; 
full of memories, and a, and plans, 
and doubta, and speculations that bad little 
tinge of sottness, or pleasure, or love in 
thelr busy panorama—the stern, thought 
ful expression of the face was an index to 
their character. 

The chimes of the Weatminster clock 
seeined to bo the first break to her deep, 
long reverie. 

She started, looked round the dark rootn, 
went to the window, and gazed out on the 
dimly lighted narrow street, and then, with 
an iinpatient contraction of her brow, she 
lighted a candle that stood on the shelf over 
the fireplace, and again sat down in her 
foriner position. 

But the train of thought that had occupied 
her appeared to have been completely 
broken by the sound of the clock, or per- 
haps had been concluded ere that brief in- 
terruption occured,for she now becaine rest- 
lees and uneasy, her eves constantly tarned 
to the door, and her foot inoved impatiently 
at measured intervals in angry vexation at 
some unexpected delay. 

“Fool! she said; ‘‘wasting time over 
some idiotic nonsense as usual. 

“Some wretched, hopeless girl, or a 
chance of his favorite indulgence, has de- 
tained bin. 

“Were it possible to do without him, I 
would not bear with it; but even a fool 
may be tnanaged, though far harder to deal 
with than a villain. 

“Oh, I could strangle that senseless laugh 
of his,and close for ever the leering,drun ken 
eyes, were it not that he has yet sufficient 
sense left to know that he depends on me, 
and mast be guided by ime. 

“But this delay is intolerable, and he 
shall suffer for it if be has not sume reason 
te give for his insolence. 

“That he should have one drop of the 
game blood in his veins is a degradation to 
me, even now," she added, with a proud, 
bitter sinile, as hee eves glanced around the 
room, and then rested on her bumble 
shabby attire. 

**Poor wretoh, poor wretch !"’ 
mured, as ifin self pity. “Ob, if those that 
are gone could see me now, they would 
weep tears, tears of pity, or of blood !”’ 

Again she rocke 
in the low chair, as if her thoughts had been 
diverted to a new channel by the idea that 
had presented itself to her mind. 

At last the door of the house was heard to 
open, and a step came heavily and slowly 
up the stairs ( wards the landing on which 
the rooin opened. 

The woman turned, but did not rise, or 
even move, as the low knock at her door was 
succeeded by the entrance of the man who 
had persecuted Barbara Grabam a few bours 
before. 

Indeed, she scarcely sesmed to notice the 
man's entrance, gave by a deep contrac- 
tion of her brow, till he caine towards her, 
and drew achair tc the other side of the 


fire. 
“Well,”’ said she, looking sternly at his 


sinister yet unmeaning face with a fixed | 
that made him evidently quail under | 
| dead, and ail that belongs to ber or'you may | 


keen scrutiny, ‘“‘what has kept you, 
Jonas? Some new folly, I suppose, which 
you will some day rue, as the worst and 
and last. It will not be trifled with much 


—.. 
“T trifle with you, Lady Esther !"’he said, 
with an atternpt at a loving, patient glance, 


that only produced a senseless leer; ‘I 
trifle! why, law your very servant, your 
trusty agent. On iny honor "tis tou bad to 


abuse a man like that.’’ 

“Answer ime, if you piease,’’ said Esther 
(if that was really her name), and with an 
dir almost queenly in its command. “What 
aes kept you for the last hour? Not my bus- 
a ’m certain.” 
an" Wrong, quite wrong, Lady Esher,” be 


hat | replied. “] was busy 


in tracking out the 
scent you put ine on, when, like a clever 
dog that lam, I lighted om another that 
may be quite as pr-fitable as yours; 

that took ine seine time, for 1 was obliged to 
wait till the person I was afer came to an- 
chor, before I could made up my inind that 
he was really the inan. 


“And after that I just took a pipe and « 
glass, at the place where I fin off and 
caine to as fast as the dark n would 
allow me. Are you satisfied now?” 


“] don't trust you, Jonas, and you know 
it,”’ aaid * deal tg “What you are obliged 
er think hk your interest to do, u'll per- 
form—aefter a fashion, still you 
will do ft; but you don't deceive me by all 
that, and iny eves are on you. So beware 
of any serious disregard of my wishes—wy 
orders.”’ 

As she spoke, her eyes gleamed fiercely 
on the half-daunted half-indignant man be- 
fore her. 

“I don’t want either to deceive you or be 
bullied by you,” he said, sulkily. ‘It's 
not our way in England, whatever it is in 
your country, t» growl, and snarl, and show 
one's teeth, Just because a fellow takes an 
hour or & t his own business.”’ 

“IT allow no business, no follies of yours, 
to hinder mine,"’ she said loftily. ‘You are 
inmy pay and my pase as you shall 
find out t» your cost if you provoke me. 
Do you forget the journey from Naples to 
Rone?” 

“I tell you what it is, Lady Esther,” said 
the man, moving iinpatiently in his chair, 
“T'd as soon be hung and stung to death, 
and I've no mind for your taunts and storms 
any longer. I could settle you, and your 
business too, if 1 chose,and no one would 
be the winer.’’ 

‘‘Wretched fool that you are!"’ she laugh- 
ed, scornfully; ‘do you think it in your 
power to murder or betray we? Were it not 
that I know you are too great a coward to 
atteinpt either, it might be worth while to 
show you tny safeguards against both; but 
it's too contemptible to waste words or 
timeon. Let ine hear what you have dis- 
oovered.”’ 

“No trace of her at present,’’ replied 
the man, still speaking in a sullen, abrupt 
tone, 

“Did you inquire at the house I told you 
of, where I know—I am positive—she was 
brought?" 

“Inquire! yes of course,” he replied; 
“but there's not atrace of any living creat- 
ure that was there 80 inany years ago, and 
it's like searching in the sea for a lost cable, 
to goon such a fool's errand as that.’’ 

“And that’s all?" she said bitterly. 

“No, not exactly,” said he; “I saw a girl 
that looked #0 uncommonly like that pict- 
ure of yours, that I atopy her in a civil 
sort of a way, and tried iny best to bring 
her to port here, in case she may be any 
good to you, when up comes a high and 
mighty gentleman, who carries her off, 
after calling mea few polite names, and, 
using a few threats, that he would bhuave 
cut his tongue out rather than use if he had 
known who I was, and what 1 could tell.” 

“You tell!’ said the woman, and her ac- 
cent spoke volumes of scorn. 

“Yes, me,’’ said the man; “I have some 
secrets as well as you, and I mean to keep 
thei till they nay be of some good. It's 
no use letting the bomb burst before the 
time. I'm not quite such a fool as you think, 
my lady.” 

‘No trace !"’ repeated the woman,thinking 
of her own schemes. ‘It's impossible, 
Jonas. They can and must be discovered. 
I tell you she had in her keeping letters, 
proofs, money, jewels, ay, all that prove 
inv righta, my sole resource, wy only hopes, 
and she must be found.”’ 

“Had she nothing else?’’ said the man. 
with as near an approach to a sneer as he 
dared venture on, under that deep gaze. 

*Perhaps,”” was the abrupt reply; “but 





herself mechanically | 


that matters not. I tell you she was trust- 
| worthy, and did she know I was living, she 
| would at once yield up what are ny means 
| of restoration to my rights, and of ny giv- 


| ing to those that serve ine even larger re- | 
she mur- | 


ward than I have now in my power. Man, 
you shall have more than enough to gratify 





pan save and avarice, even to your | 
| own destruction, if you will but fulnl my | 


orders, as they can and shall 


be accom. | 


| plished; if not, you know the alternative— | 


ruin, a prison, perhaps death."’ 

Her dark eyes burnt with an intense deep 
| brightness as she spoke. 
It was the glow of deep passion, not of 
| healthful, joyous brillianey; and it struck 
terror rather than admiration into the man, 
who gazed on her with asort of miserable 
er yoy ieee 

At 6 found courage to speak, though 
in an humble, suppressed oak van differ. 
ent from his former half-jaunty, balf-sneer- 
ing manner. 

“Now do be a little calm and reasonable, 
Lady Esther,’’ said he, ‘and consider what 
you are demandingof me. Here's a woman 
who has been mis«ing for the last twelve or 
fiNeen years. 

“You don't know what has then become 
of her since then, and she is most likely 








have been stwlen or spent years since; and | 
you declare, and vow, and threaten, as if, 


I had only to take the train and go down to 
fetch her and did not choose to go. Now, is 
that like a sensible, clever woman like you ? 
And is it not enough to send a man crazy, 
or make him turn rusty—I ask you that, 
my lady?” 

The tone and look were deprecating and 
humble; and the exceeding excitement of 
that singular woman seemed to cool gradu- 
ally into ber usual sternness of manner. 

“Perhaps you have sone, a little, a very 
little reason in what you say,” she rey lied, 
after a pause. 

“I grant the taak is diMicult—that it needs 


time and 


“You have cun ; you know well the 


traces and clues w Lic ‘are always leftofthe | 


presence of such ns as those I have de- 
scribed to and whol know were living 
in Soho within the lastten years. 1 em- 
oyed an to ascertain so much at 
eam, though at that time I dared not appear 
further in the matter, and knew that even 
an inquiry about the woman and the child 
woud be on’’ 

“Child !"’ the man. “Then there 
was a child in the case? I might have sworn 
as much.” 

“Bilence, fool!’ exclaimed the exasper- 
ated woman. “If there is a child, what 
mae it to you, my paid agent—my ser- 
vant?” 

“Ob, nothing, nothing, as far as aught I 
care about it,” replied the man, coolly, 
“but a great deal as to iny chance of finding 
out what you want to know; and still more 
does it increase the value of what you need, 
and what I am to discover for you. Hark 
ye, Lady Esther. 

“We have known each other a long time 
in cther countries, and I've a sort of regard 
for you, because you are a woman of cour- 
age, and have been a splendid creature in 
your day, which is always a great recon- 
inendation to ine. 

“Oh, don’t blaze like a man-of-war, but 
hear ine out. 

“I know inyself as well as you do, though 
it does not always suit me to say so. I've 
got ny follies, like other men; and, what's 
more, I choose to have my little pleasures, 
and if you're asensible woman you'll not 
make a noise about them, at all and 
cast up in my faco that I’m not s0 young as 
I was, nor 80 handsome rs either your 
brother, that you keep bottled up in the case 
there, or the proud swell that carried off 
my little craft. 

“And, if you've got the right yarn by the 
end, I’m your man, under certain conditions 
that will draw it out for you; only mind, 
we inust understand each other a [little bet- 
ter before we go on in this business.” 

“Proceed,"’ said the woman, compressing 
her lips till the blood was driven back to 
her throat, the veins of which swelled and 
became disovlored by the force she put on 
herself. 

“Well, then,”’ continued the man, ‘you 
inust give me a better notion of what you're 
driving atthan you've yet stoo to do; 
you must treat me like a man that can do 
you aservice, not like a dog that must be 
thrashed toturn a spit; and, lastly, you 
must swear to me that you will not betray 
me, provided I use all reasonable diligence 
to carry out your wishes.”" 

‘Have you done?” she asked, bitterly. 

**Yes,’’ he replied. 

“And pray, what idiocy has seized on 
your wretched brain that you should 
dare to threaten, to make terms with me?” 
she said, bitter! - 

““W hat is to hinder my giving you up to 
justice ut once, or why shou not find 
another and more skilful ent to do my 
bidding? Fool! understand your own posi- 
tion and mine better Lefore you dare to 
speak thus to me.”’ 

“Stop a minute, my lady,” said the man, 
with unrufiied coolness; “I can give you 
one or two “— reasons why you would 
not and could not do what you say. First, 
you could not give me upto justice, as you 
call it, withont bringing yourself into an 
unpleasant dileinma,, by having to tell all 
about yourself in open court; and next, I 
don’t think many fellows would be willing 
to take your word for the truth of your 
promises, as I do.”’ 

His eyes glanced round the room and over 
her dress, as he spoke; but the next mo- 
ment he was endeavoring to calin the storm 
he had raised. 

‘‘Now don’t look like thunder and light- 
ning mixed,” said he; “1 don’t mean that 
you're not a lady born, nor that you won't 
keep your word when the time cones, if it 
ever comes, ; 

‘But the point is not what I think but 
what you'd get other good folks to believe, 
who only see you as youarenow. There, I 
knew you'd hear reason; you've too muuch 
sense not to see I‘in in the right.” 

‘Lady Esther,’’ as he called her, had list- 
ened with a stern, rigid compression of feat- 
ures to this long — anation. 

She appeared half bewildered by the un- 
wonted tone that the man whom sho had 
stiginatised as a weak, vain, self-indulgent 
idivt, had assumed. 

Besides galling as were the truths he 
spoke, she saw and knew that they were 
truths, though expressed in the roughest 
and most mortifying way. 

But there were me:nories and old associa- 
tions and future hopes that made such atone 
of equality even more insufferable than ber 
coinpanion could imagine. 

It was a bitter struggle,an intolerable con- 
test in her proud heart, before she could 
Venture to speak, and her syes were alinost 
bidden under the lids, lest be should read 
in thein the indignation, the boiling desire 
to cast back scorn and threatenings for the 
insults she had received, and bid the 
nan obey her unquestioning|ly at his peril. 
Jonas, as she cailed him, eostls waited ner 
leisure, and beat a tattoo with his foot on the 


| rusted fender, with a suppressed satisfaction 


| on his face, that said as 


plainlv as words 
could have done, thathe had faith in the 
old proverb, “Silence gives consent.”’ At 
last she spoke in a hoarse, low tone. 

‘Let me understand you fully,” she said; 
“then I can decide. Do you venture to pro- 
pose that I should tell you my bistory— 
what is iny object in seeking this person ? 
—in short, put my whole secret in your 
power ?’’ 

“In exchange for mine?” said he. “Weil 
that might not be so unfair, put you see I’m 
& great admirer of your sex, and I never 


noe; bat it can and must be | drives herd bargain with them. Now 


| your affairs, I must and will have, 








you're wise, you'll trust ine entirely, ‘be. 
cause, you see, that would me on my 
mettle, and on honor, too. I don't make 


it a point to the bargz#in,only asort 
whens you're after, and —< 


unmoved by the firmness and 
show of reason in the wan she had 
me fe ae 
a ° coarseness and 
she could discern for the first time a vein of 
manliness and of resolution that 
well tor the service she 
though the em t of an 
race and of a proud and wilful nature 
sage oo oes moses it under the 
ron ofa ate will and the iim 
terests she had at stake. — 
“I do not acknowledge any right on 

to ask any ei on she said, co dly, 
‘*nor can I stoop to @a confidant of m 
agent whoin I engage to perterws my aM § 
ness; bat a8 a matter of concession to 
your fancied necessity, I will grant thus 
much—you shall know the 
of my story, and then it will depend on 
yourself as to the way in which I feel it right 
to treat you. 

“We are too dissimilar in all things for 
aught but mnutual interest to keep even or- 
dinary civility of intercourse between us.” 

“And the com ” he said, quickly— 
“what of that? Ain I toreceive your pl 
to eese my little mistake at V nea 
violably secret ?’’ 

“So long as you serve me faithfully, I 
will, on ny honor,”’ she replied, proudly, 
‘When I have cause to believe you treac 
erous or careless in my affairs, then no risk 
to nyself shall prevent my bringing you to 
the punishment you deserve. That should 
content you.”’ 

“I'in a queer fellow, after all, and must 
have a touch of the gentleman in metotrust 


you, and believe in your and your 
future too,”’ he said, laughingly. “I don’t 
believe there are many that would see the 


touch of old blood and high ways in you 
just now, or think you had any chance of 
—s back what you're born to. How, 
ever, I'll take your word so far, and now 
for the story.” 

There wasa veiled compliment in the 
mnan’s rene speech that the lady (for t 
she certainly was) fully appreciated. He 
hard features softened trom their rigidity, 
and she drew her chair nearer to the one 4 
which the man sat. 

“I will tell you my tale in a few words,” 
she said, “though I will never speak the 
natnes to you, nor any one, till I can publish 
them to the world. 

“I was the daughter of a man of ancient 
family, and of sufficient but not ample for- 
tune. But when I grew up to be brought 
out in the world, and my father’s pride in 
my acknowledged beauty made hiin launch 
out into expenses which he could ill bear, 
then came, for the first time, real though 
secret euibarrassinent on his part, which 
preyed on his mind and body in the midst 
of the gaiety and splendid entertaininent he 
gave on my account. At last I became en- 
gaged vo a nan of birth and fortune at least 
equal to my own, and of superior Intellect 
to most with whoin I wasto mix. I loved 
him certainly; but he was so exacting, 80 
sensitive, and so exalted in his notions, that 
I sometimes felt inclined to break off my 
engageinent with hin; but, whenever I 
hinted the very slightest wish of such & 
“upture to my tather, he became so alarm- 
ingly excited that 1 really shrunk from 
paining him so terribly. believe I loved 
that father better than any buman being, 
and he idolized me as——But, what folly tw 
talk thus to you,” she suddenly broke off, 
with a sinile of contempt at her own weak- 
ness. ‘What can vou com prehend of such 
persons and such feel ngs?” 

“Nay, nay,’’ said the man, with a milder 
and more respectful air than could have 
been supposed possible, “I am not 80 _ 
nor 80 low either, but Fean understand an 
like a futher and daughter being wrapt up 
in each other. 

“Don't think about me, Lady Esther. 
Maybe it will do you good to ease your mind 
by talking as you feel.”’ 

The woman was silent, fora moment, and 
then she continued, in a sort of monologue, 
as if speaking to herself rather than to her 
companion. 

“Well, it went on, and the wedding wa 
fixed, and, at last, thedaycame. My father 
became much excited, and, as it & peared, 

y in spirits as it drew near. He lavished 
arge suins on my dress and al! the prepare 
tions ; and every one envied the fortunate 
bride, the favored daughter with such om 
and such s prospect re her. But t 
jealous ones cannot see ine now,”’ she 
glancing at her worn Lrown dress, and 

uinble room in which they sat. 

“The day came. We stood at the = 
and iny hand was actually in my brick 
groom’s, and the om in readiness to oo 
on my finger, as the completion of 
union when a groan—a shriek—a heavy 
sounded through the church. My 4, 
lay on the floor at my side senseless, a 
as it was soon too evident—a corpse! It 
terrible !’’ to ohele 

A shiver ran through the womans W ent 
frame, as if the pasate 2 he eg the 

ain full resent ‘ore her; * 
shen “nee ok involuntary exclamation of 
horror as he listened. a. sbut 

“Yos, it was dreadful,” she a - 
there was more to come. 1 was ‘km 
my home a mourning orphan, In@e ion 
rejoicing bride, and, by a strange TS" or 
from that moment 1 felt an gage Be wt 
of iny futare husband, as if be weted iD 
father’s death could never be sep® ngunened 
my mind. Then, too, I was are 
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morbid feeling by tales and inf 
b n y es an u- 
in thle ian petlove now to have been 


ences 
ot wholly false; till, at last, I 
colored, ifn } te an . 


actually to d despise one 
beareet had nearly promised to love and 
obey; but I was weil punished for my 
ee m came over the woman's 
ts 
wit Giares, and then she resummed her 
gory more quickly. ‘ 

«f found, by my ag will, o> 

at once be put in mye ° e 
—_ that was jeft entire y to my disposal; 
and though it proved afterwards to be far 
jess than the world had given him credit 
for ing, it was still a handsome 
inheritance for a woman, and quite suffi- 
cient to give a color to caluinny against ny 
or But where was your brother all this 
time?” interrupted the man: “you've 
one, for you showed me his portrait.” 

“He was disinherited by my father long 
pefore, on account of his marriage,”” she 
replied sharply. 

“That has nothing todo with my eee 
andIam not inclined to give a family 
history, though I am fool ae to comply 
with your request as to myself.’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Her Little Temper. 


BY R. P. SMITH. 











CAN get along with him, I'm very 
sure,” said Joscelind Darkridge. 
“Nobody could get along with him!" 
cnorused the three other Miss Darkridges 
in unison. 
Uncle Black was the person of whom 
they spoke—a crabbed, ill-ternpered, little 
old man—who lived in a superb old country 


seat. 

He had money to leave, but his nieces 
and nephews secretly believed that it would 
be a deal easier to goto Californiaor Gol- 
conda, or some of those fabulous places,and 
dig fortunes out nugget by nugget, than to 
stay athome and earn them by making 
theinsel ves acceptable to an old gentleman 
who had as many angles as a rose-diamond 
and as inany prickly spikes of temper and 
disposition as # porcupine. 

Naomi Darkridge had tried it first. 

Naomi was a soft-voiced, slender girl, 
with a head which reminded one of a droop- 
ing lily. 

“No one can help lovin 
Mrs. Darkridge, as she kiss: 
good-bye. 

Butin three weeks Naomi came back, 
half frightened out of her wits. 

“Ho scolds so dreadfully,’ said Naomi ; 
“and be looks at ine as the wolf must have 
looked at little Red Riding Hood. Oh, 
mamma, I could not stay there, not if I was 
to be made richerthan Lacy Burdett-Coutts 
herself! ’’ 

Magdalen went next. 

But Magdalen, although a fine, tall girl, 
with aspirit of her own, was cowed by 
uncle Black’s savage eyes in less than a 
week. 

“I'd sooner sweep crossings for a living,” 
said Magdalen,“‘than be uncle Black's beir- 
ess,’’ 


And 80 
tine. 

Rhoda Darkridge, in no wise abashed by 
the successive failures of her sisters, was 
the third one to try Black Grange and its 
possibilities. 

But she also succumbed before the terri- 
ble scourge of uncle Black's tongue. 

“It's scold, snarl, acold, from inorning 
till night!" said Rhoda, as in three days 
tine she teartully related he: experience to 
her parents. 

“Oh, you don't know—nobody can know 
—what a dreadful man uncle Black is.”’ 

“Oh, hang the old scamp!” said Mr. 
Darkridge, who was of a free-and-easy na- 
ture, and thought his girls a great deal too 
sweet and nice to be snarled at by any rich 
old miser. 

‘Let biin alone. 

“My daughters needn't go begging tor 
any Inan’s money.”’ 

ut here Joscelind Darkridge,the young- 
est, tallest, and prettiest of the four girls, 
spoke up. 

“I'll go,” said she. 

“You don’t know what you are undertak- 
ing,” said Naomi, with a shudder. 

—* wear out a stone,” suid Magda- 

“He's a ghoul,” shuddered Rhoda. 

“I can get along with him, I aim sure,” 
said Joscelind brightly. 

And she packed up her little trunk, and 
went to Black Grange. 

It was sunset—a red flaining sunset— 
when she came up the terraced flight of 
“—_ that led to the old house. 

Verything blushed blood-red in the 
deep light, and Joscelind could see how 
lovely was the scenery, how substantial 
this old grey house, with its square towers 
and semi-circular colonnaded porch. 

Uncle Black stood oa the steps in a wig 
and black silk stockings, surmounted by 
huge silver knee-buckies. 
ie zea are Sesesling?” said uncle Black, 
like b fox. or w litle twinkling eyes, 

Ret." I ain Joscelind,” said the bright- 
cheeked girl, giving nim a kiss. 
You're Inte,” said uncle Black. 

I am late,” sald Jusceliud. “I thought 
the old beast of a stage never would have 
g%there. The horses fairly crept and the 
roads were horrid.” 

_““It’s a dreadful warm day,” growled un- 
cle Black. r 


‘I’m almost roasted,” sighed Joscelind. 


Naomi,’’ said 
the daughter 


she caine home without loss of 


“The whole sammer bas been intolerably | 


warm,” said the old gentleman. 





| which 
| bead of the poorold Jobn was enough, as 


“We might as well be in the ropics 

ee. ae | Ree it,” retorted "Seeoctenee 
ging off her shawl 

vehemently. wland fanning herself 
nele Black gave her the keys that night, 

justas he had three ti a 

ae > = —d three sisters. ‘etore rr 
‘i shall expect you to take charge of the 

whole establishment,” sai ‘i. - 

— are iniserable-—”’ a 

“No more than one might ex ” inter- 
rupted Joscelind, with : eases 7 me. 
tion of the hand. “Servants are mere 
frauds nowadays.” 

—w nothing goes right about the 

“Nothing ever does,” said Joscelind. 

Uncle Black eyed her queerly. 
okek = — different froin the deter- 

cheerluiness and s 
SERINE OS, ects, cane 
r the next morning, uncl 
Black began to scold, as usual, as P 
cot aes ans 
1i8 makes four morni 
wolves had toe ornings in the week 
“I detest fish,” said Joscelind, pushing 
awa met plate ht oa ° grimace, 
nd the rolls heavy o,”’ growled 
uncle Black, breaking pod = . 

‘Please give me the plate, uncle Black,” 
— J _ nd, and she rang the table-bell 
sharply. 

Betty, the cook, a stout, good-humored 
Irishwoman made her a nce. 

“Betty,’’ said Miss rkridge, ‘be so 

as to throw these rolls out of the win- 
ow.”" 

Betty stared. 

“Do you hear what I tell you?” said 
Joscelind, with emphasis. 

And Betty flung the rolls among the rose- 
bushes, where they were speedily devoured 
by Cato, the Newfoundland dog, and Rob 
and Roy, the two setters. 

“But whatain Itoeat for breakfast?” 
bewailed Uncle Black. 

‘Toast of course,’’ said Joscelind. “Any- 
thing is better than imperilling one’s diges- 
tion with such stuff as this. And, Betty, if 
you send up any more fish in a month you 
may consider yourself discharged; do you 
hear? ”’ 

‘‘But, my dear, I am rather fond of fish,”’ 
put in the old gentleman. 

“One can’t eat fish the whole time,” 
said Joscelind imperiously. ‘Here, Betty, 
this coffee isn’t fit to drink, and the toast is 
burned,and you must have put the cooking 
butter on the table by mistake. Let these 
errors be rectitied at once.’’ 


Betty retired with an ominous rustle of 
her stiffly starched apron. 

**My dear,” said uncle Black, rather ap- 
poaneyawe “Betty isa very old servant, 
and——”’ 

“I don’t care if she is of the age of 
Methuselab,”’ said Joscelind; ‘‘no y can 
be expected to put up with such wretched 
cookery as this.’’ 

pe Ego A — she = _ 80 —~ oo 

“Oh, pray don’t a ze for her, uncle 
Black,” said Sencelind. ” 

“They are all shiftiess lazy creatures, who 
must be discharged promptly if they don’t 
do their duties.’ 

Uncle Black began to look frightened. 

He had kept Betty, Sylvia, and old John 
for ten vears. 

Was it possible that he had scolded at 
them for ten years only to have Joscelind 
Darkridge outacold him now? 

“I wouldn't be too short with them, my 
dear, it I were you,” he remonstrated. 

‘Then let thei do their duty,’’said Josce- 
lind, with the air of an cinpress. 

“We are all wortal,’”’ pleaded uncle 
Black. 

“I expectevery one about me do his duty,” 
said Joacelind. 

Uncle Black ate the rest of his breakfast 
with but little appetite. 

Sylvia, the housemaid, was finishing dust- 
ing his library as he entered it. 

“Not through yet?" growled uncle Black, 
the fretwork of wrinkles once more coming 
into his brow. 

“Sylvia,’’ said Miss Darkridge severely, 
“if this happens again, 1 shall dispense with 
your services, 

“Look at that clock. Isthisthe time of | 
day to be cueing about the rooms with a 
brooin and duster 

**Reimeinber that Mr. Black does not pay 
you exorbitant wages to lie in bed until 
noon.” 

“My dear,” said uncle Black, “Sylvia is 
generally a very good girl, if—’’ 

“Dear uncle,” interrupted Joscelind, 
“pray permit une to bethe judge of these 
Inatters. 

“You have ruled your household with a 
slack and indulgent hand altogether two 
long. I shail now institute a reform.” 

And poor Sylvia had never moved about 
so briskly as she did that day. 

Old jcke, Oe gener. was not exempt 
froin his share of the general turmoil. 

Miss Darkridge chanced to overhear her | 
uncle reproaching the old man for some | 
fancied neglect in the flower-beds, whose | 
diamonds, ovals, and crescents of brilliant 
colors were the pride of his horticultural | 
heart, and she caine ony to his aid. 

“Gardening, indeed! Do you call this 





gardening?” she said. “Uncle Black, I'in 
ustonished that you keep such a man about 
the place.” 


And the torrent of taunts and reproaches 
she showered upon the luckless 


that individual observed, “to make one’s 
flesh creep.’’ . 
“My niece is a young lady of spirit and 
energy,’ apologized Mr. Black, when at 
last Juscelind bad gone back to the house. 
*“Verra like you, sir—verra like you,” 
said old John, _—_ bis head. 
“Like me?” said Mr. Biack slowly. 
And he stood for full five minutes, quite | 


apeedhieas and motionless, staring down at 
tinvasy rim ofan ancient sun-dial, balf- 
sunk jn the velvety 

And atthe end of the five ininutes he 
spoke two other words, and two only— 

“Like me!” 

“There's no knowing the masther, he’s 
that changed,” said Betty, in the kitchen, a 
week orso later “He's as mild as a lamb 
and as peaceable asa kitten.”’ 

“Sure, isn’t that Just what the young lady 
told us,” said Sylvia, “when she came 
down into the kitchen that first morning 
before the fire was lighted, as she was going 
totryan experiment, and we wean to 
mind a word she said, ’cause it was all by 
pay ee ve te ea —~ wae his tein- 
per said she, ‘and I'm goin 
to eaten hae bless her sweet : 
her ee has worked like a charm.”’ 

It , in truth. 

Uncle Black was ac man. 

And Joscelind had relapsed into the - 
nal sunshine of her temper, and all ty 
mestico wheels of Black Grange seemed to 
revolve on velvet. 

But Uncle Black took all the oredit to 
himself. 

He never knew that Joscelind had taught 
him a lesson. 

“Weget along very nicely,’ said he, 
“now that ny niece has subdued those lit- 
tle tempers of hers.’’ 

And Joscelind was his heiress and darl- 
ing after all, fur he will always believe that 
it was he who ‘‘formed ber charcter.”’ 





A Most INGEN1Iovus CooK.—Near, in the 
opinion of the Greek poet Euphron, are the 
tand the cook. Both, he says, attain 
y an ingenious audacity the apex of their 
art. And toshow the intellectual daring of 
the cook, he tells the tollowing story: 
Nicomedes, the great king of Bithynia, be- 
ing Once ona time some twelve days’ jour- 
ney from the sea, had asudden longing for 
a loach, a little yellow fish which inhabits 
running streams. Some lexicographers ex- 
plain the word used bythe Euphron as 
‘“sinelt,’’ but the general consensus is in fa- 
vor of the former interpretation. His cook 
served him up in twenty minutes this very 
fish. Everybody wondered,for the season, 
to add to the diMficulty of the exploit, 
chanced to be in midwinter. It is said that 
onee while Seldon sat into the assembly of 
Divines at Westminster,a warm de 
arose about the distance from Jericho to 
Jerusale::. Those who contended for the 
longer distance were about to yield to 
the arguinent of their adversaries that 
fishes were carried froin one city to the 
other, when the celebrated lawyer cried 
out, ‘perhaps the fishes were salted,’”’ upon 
which the dispute was renewed with in- 
creased vigor. But the loach in the present 
case was quite fresh. How then was it pro- 
cured ? French cooks can, it is well known, 
makea delicious soup out of an old shoe, 
but the curious device of the cook of 
Nicomedes will be found equally clever. 
He took a turnip, and out it into the figure 
ofaloach. He then boiled it gently overa 
slow tire, alded acertain quantity of oil 
and salt,—not that indefinite amount famil- 
liarto us in modern cookery books asa 
“pinch,” but measured with exact and 
learned discrimination—and completed the 
dish by a sprinkling of a dozen grains of 
black pepper. Nicomedes, devouring the 
disguised turnip witn a good appetite, told 
his friends that it was the finest loach he 
ever ate in his life. Itis surely but a just 
reward of merit that cooks possessed of such 
powers as these should receive those high 
salaries we read of in the records of Iimper- 
ial Rome. 
+ i Oe 
PIPes BY THE MILLION.—The red clay 
pipe is made in Providence at the rate of 
about two millions a year, worth five orten 
cents apiece, or ten or twenty thousand dol- 
Jars. The clay comes from Martha's 
Vinevard, Governor's Island, New York, 
and Lake Michigan. Three hundred tons 
are used ina year. The three kinds ofclay 
are mixed or ground together. A work- 
man, with a pile ofclay behind him, makes 
from it single rolls of clay, each large 
enough to inakea pipe. The next worker 
laces the clay in a pipe mould, runs a wire 
Pato the stein part, puts it under a lever 
and makes the bowl. The latest is the 
‘Land I 
one side and prison lite on the other. In 
pipes, as in other thiugs, novelties must be 
given the smoking public. After the 
moulding process the pipes are laid away 
to dry or drain until the water is well out of 
then. They arethen put in fire clay re- 
ceivers, one bundred and ninety in cach, 
and placed in the furnace or kiln to be 
burnt. The oven holda 7,000 pipes. They 


are then heated to awhite heat. The red | 


clay pipe hasa wooden stem anda silver 
band. The stemsare made from maple by 
inachinery designed for the purpose, = 
are made black by the process of enaimel- 
ing. The band is made from a circular 
piece of brase,—that is to say,;a circular 
piece of brass, without break or seain, is 
turned intoa cylinder about ag = inch in 
length. Some of the pipes are stained, 
while others are left in the oolor of clay, to 
be stained or colored by the smoker. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt 
while you have the money in your pocket. 
To do without that which you do not need, 
however much you may adinire it. To 
speak your mind when it is necessary that 
you should do #0, and to hold your tongue 
when it is better that you should be silent. 

- er 

THERE is a signature of wisdom and 

power iinpressed upon the works of God, 





which evidently distinguishes them from | 


the feeble imitations of men. 


ue,” re eee eviction on | 
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Bric-a-Brac. 


Fiizs.—In Mexico and South A 
fire-flies are very common, which shine by 
80 strong a phosphoric light, that a person 
may read by the light of three of then, A 
single temale ey produces in one sea 
son eighty thousand three hundred. 

JAPANESE Sworps.—NSome of theswords 
of Jupan are said to possess wonderful 
qualities of hardness and sharpness. The 
story is told that if one of these blades 
is held upright in a running stream the 
leaves —s gently down with the cur- 
rent will cut theinselves in two when they 
reach the keen edge of the sword. 


Tus Lonogst Tunnet.—The longest 
In the world is that of St. Gothard, on the 
line of railroad between Lucerne and Milan. 
The suinmit of the tunnel is 990 feet below 
the surface at Andermatt, and 6,600 feet be- 
neath ‘“ <t of Kastelhorn, of St. Gothard 
group. tunnel is 2514 feet wide and 19 

0 inches froin the floor to the crown of 
thearched roof. Itis 9% wiles long, 1% 
miles longer than the Mount Cenis tunnel. 

A QuEER DINNER.—An eoxtraordi 

ronomical feat has been perforined at 
rby. A man, out of sheer bravado, 
while in a public house cut up his fur cap 
and swallowed the pieces, then he ate s 
newspaper, and as a reward asked the coin- 
pany tor a few coppers. Five pennies were 
acoordingly thrown to hiin, and on the sug- 
gestion of one of the company, these were 
sent after the newspaper and the fur cap. 
The silly fellow suddenly becaine iil and 
was taken to the infirmary, where he atill 
remains. 

A Goop Prescairtion.—The late Dr. 
Gray, Ainerica’s pioneer hoinceopath ist,once 

eve to a poor sewing girl who caine to him 
for advice, a vial of inedicine, and told her to 
go hoine, take the dose, and go to bed. She 
then replied that she could not do #0, as she 
was dependent on her daily oo. for a 
living. “Then,” said he, “I'll have to 
change the medicine a little."” Taking back 
the vial he wrapped it ina $10 bill, and re- 
turning it to her repeated the order :—‘Go 
home and goto bed, and take the medi- 
cine wrapper and all." 

How Spronogs ake Cavout.—There is 
very little diving for sponges, most of them 
being pulled froin the rocks by means of a 
forked hook. The sponge seen below the 
water looks like a black bunch. When a 
vessel arriveson the fishing groans it is 
anchored and the men go out In sinall boats 
to look for sponges, if calm, they are oaally 
seen on the white, sandy bottom; but ifthe 
wind blows, a “sea-glusy" is used. The soft 
soapy stuff brought tothe surfaco is about 
as thick as jelly, and is spread on a ¢rawl 
for five or six days until the sponge dies. 
The craw] iso rough sort of # fraine made 
by sticking pleces of brush into the sand. 
The sponges are then beaten with small 
sticks, and after being thoroughly washed 
are ready for market. 

HosPITAL FOR ANIMALS.—Tho hospital 
tor sick and homeless animals at Bombay 
stands in the centre of the native quarter of 
the city. It covers several acres, low stone 
buildings inclosing a large courtyard. The 
singlecondition for admission is that the 
animal shall remain until it dies. The pious 
Hindoos believe that all life is sacred, and 
that its preservation is in somo degree an 
atonement for sin committed, and many an 
evil conscience is purged by sending seme 
unhappy beast tothe hospital. Much of the 
food consumed by the duinb pensioners Is 
contributed in the way of sacrifices and 
thank-offerings. Fven lice, fleas, und un- 
mentionable vermin find refuge in a room 
set apart for their accommodation, devout 
pilgrims and hired begyars supplying their 
necessities. 

Names or Hornses.—In one wav racing 
may be said to have linproved of late. The 
naines given tw race horses at the present 
day are much better than tany of those 
whice appear in the racing calenders of the 
last century. Among other singular naines 
are such as “I ain little, pity my condition.” 
“Pegsy rieves ime.’’ “Jenny, come tye 
me.” “Why do youslightine?’’ “Sweetest 
when clothed."” Sweetest when stripped.”’ 
“Jack, come tickle me."’ “Lriton, strike 
home.” ‘Watch thei and catch them." 
‘Turn about Tomumiy.’’ ‘‘Kiss in a corner.”’ 
“I will it Tcan.” “Hop, we and jump,” 
“Tickle me quickly.” ‘“Jack-in-a-box.’’ 
“Kick him Jenny." Even quite recently 
there have been a few instances such 4 noim- 
evclature. Lord George Bentick had “llere 
I go with my eye out” and “All round my 
hat;’’ Gen. Peel had “I am not aware,’’ 
and Lord Glasgow owned “Ile bas 4 name” 
and “Give him a name." 

INDIAN MONKEYS AND TIGERS.—Mon- 
keys in general, and the maceswus species 
in particnlar, entertain the greatest antipa- 
thy to tigers and leopards; nor is this to be 
wondered at, for it is these animals only 
that attempt to molest thei; indeed, by the 
former monkey meat is considered a high 








delicacy. When, therefore, their domain is 
invaded by the stealthy tizger,and his where- 
abouts detected, the violence of their anger 
| knows no bounds. High upoutof the reach 
| of their foe they give free vent to their en- 
mity, and with prodigious chatter assemble 
in all their strength upon the trees beneath 
| which the tiger is lurking; shaking the 
branches with might and main, and patter- 
ing down upon and about their would-be 
devourer such a shower of dry sticks, twigs, 


| 


and leaves, that the latter is forced, with an 
angry growl, to quit his lair and seek other 
and quieter quarters. But no peace ia he 
allowed so long as he remains in their vicin- 
ity; and mrtwer darkness setin these saga- 
cious animals will on the ensuing iworning, 


search diligently to see whether or not their 
| enewy has really taken his departure, 
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EXACTLY IT. 








BY THOS. I. O'NEAL. 





Yes, my lips to night have spoken, 
Words I said they should not speak, 
An4 1 would [ could recall them, 
Would I had not been so weak. 


Uh, thei car unguarded moment, 
Were it mine to lire again, 

All the strength of ite temptation 
Would appeal to me io tain. 


True, my lips have only uttered, 
W bat ls ever in my beart, 

lam happy #hen beside bim, 

WV retched when we are apart. 


And I would not, could not pais bm, 
W oeld not for the world offend— 

1 would have bim know Liove him 
Ata brother, asa iriend. 


Bot I meant to keep my secret 
In my bosom al wars hid, 

Vor | never meant to tell him, 
That | loved him, but I did, 





THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * FROM GLOOM TO 
SUNLIOGNT,” “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN,” ETC., ETC. 








CHAPTER I. 


Harbury, in Kent, were all placarded 





["s walls of the pretty county town of | 


with the name ot Martin Ray —Martin 
Kay, the Kadical, the Reformer ; “the Voice 
of the People,”’ as he liked best to call him- 
nelf; the philanthropist, the hater of Queen 
and aristocracy, the teacher of treason; the 
iman who worked for, yet lived upon the 
people; the man who was half genius, half 
imadinan, half poet, full of grave thoughts 
all distorted, of grand ideas all wrong; a 


man whose lips had been touched by the | 
divine fire of eloquence, who could stir the | 


hearte of the people as the wind stirs the 
leaves; arman who had magnificent concep- 


tions of what the world might be made, yet | 


failed utterly in making them practical; a 
mman Over whoin a wise government hesi- 
tates, hardly knowing whether to crush him 
or to take him by the hand and make a 
friend of him. 

More than one Prime Minister had knitted 
his brows over the name ol Martin Ray, 
more than one popular outburst had fol- 
lowed the fire of this tnan’s words. 

He was earnest and sincere. 

He hated everything that appertained to 
Royalty ; against the Queen as a woman he 
said never a word—ayainet her as the Head 
of the State be uttered thunders of wrath. 

The aristocracy he hated with honest 
hatred ; 
acrea of duke and earl and shared them 
ainongst the laboring poor. 

He protested that the monopoly of wealth 
by afew was a gross injustice to the many ; 
he awore that he would give his life to undo 
the wrony; at the same tine he was content 
to live himaelf upon the subseriptions ofthe 
people whom he misled and incited to sedi- 
tion. 


he would have taken the broad | ; 
/ inust be a hero-worshipper by nature, 


| 


He could be tracked easily as the flaming 


fire that Jays bare the prairie; wherever he 
went he was followed by loud murmurs of 
mm aero discontent, aud then came riot and 
inprisoninent. 

In quiet bamlets, in sleepy villages, in 
peaceful towns, io factories, in workshops, 
and garrets, his words fell, and set fire to 
those who listened. 

At Harbury there had been a trial for 
Lribery at the elections. 

“There is sure to bea flaw in the armor 
there,” thought Martin Ray ; ‘it is the very 
place fora paving lecture by the ‘working- 
man's friend.’ "’ 

So the walls of the old town were pla- 
carded with the name of Martin Ray, the 
famous Radical, and the people thirsted to 
ave the new champion of popular rights. 


“Martin Ray,” she said, “it is not a bad 
name, papa.”’ 
“Jt is not the name, but the man,”’ re- 
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joined the lawyer. ‘The fellow is capable | 


of anything; and unfortunately he is a tine 
orator, they “y 

“I should Jike to bear him,” said Doris. 

“Hear him! Do you want your ears to 
burn, Doris, through listening t such doc- 
trines as his? Take my word for it,the inan 
who does not believe in and serve bis Queen 
fails to serve his Maker.” 

Doris nade no answer, but in her heart 
she said such a sweeping condemnation was 
unfair—that many men to whom the word 
“royalty"’ even was an abomination tried , 
their best to lead a pure life. 

“I do not see what politics bave to do with | 
religion,” said Doris dreamily. 
“When aman istrue in one thing, he is 
likely to be true in all,” declared the law- 
er; “and, if he is false in one he is apt to 

false in all. Give me my hat, Doris; I 
will have that poster down.” 

His daughter siniled. 

“You can tear down the bill, papa; buat 
you cannot remove the man,” she said. 

“Unfortunately, no; if I could, I would 
have him locked up. 

“I should like to hear him," said Doris. | 
“I pave never heard a really eloquent 
speaker. May I go t the lecture ?"’ 

“I shall be asbamed if you do,"’ replied 
the lawyer. 

But Doris laughed. 

“Not quite that. Sir John Darke w go- 
ing, with his wife and daughters. I should 
like to go also."’ 

“Well, ou can go, Doris—that is, if your 
cousin will accompany you. Just once will 
not matter, and it will prow to you what | 
nonsense such men talk. You will cer- | 
tainly hear a fine orator. I have heard that 
Martin Ray's words fall like flaine and set 
his hearers’ hearts on fire: Go, but do not 
mnention the man’s name to me again.”’ 

Mr. Hatton finished his tea and went off | 
to the office, where, in the intricacies of 
*“Luvsen va. Gother,” be forgot all about 
Martin Ray; nor did he dream that a trag- | 
edy had begun that day. 

Harbury was a quiet town,with very few 
amusements, and such a thing as a great 
litical lecture, no inatter on what side, was 
not to be neglected. 

Doris Hatton was well pleased to go. 

She had all her life heard her father speak 
ot Radicals as a class of beings quite differ- 
ent froin other men. 

Here was a chance of seeing the eneimny. 

Partly because she had nothing else to do, 

rtly because tate or destiny led ber, Doris 

fatton went to the lecture. 

Looking over the sea ot faces, changing, 
brightening, or darkening under the fire 
or scorn of his words, Martin Ray saw one 
that lived ju his heart tor evermore—a pale, 
refined, pretty face, with great earnest eyes 
and a tender mouth, the face of a girl who 


The expression of it was rapt and atten- 
tive; the eyes never left his; the lips quiv- 
ered, the eyes brightened, and the face 
flushed as he changed his theme, 

It was like playing on some grand harp; 
touch what chords he would, the response 
was certain, 

After a while the girl's face held him ca 
tive—he found himself speaking to it,think- 
ing of it, watching it as it changed and > 
paled. 

It was no longer hiinself and his audience, | 
but himself and the girl. 

He was explaining to her his doctrine, | 
imbuing her inind with his ideas. 

Martin Ray surpassed himself this even- 
ing; the young face inspired him; and, al- | 
schough among his listeners were many who 


| dissented from him, and who believed him 


Harbury had always been a Conservative | 


town, the inhabitants of which had rarely 


troubled themselves with politics, save at | 
| manity was his at last—he loved the fair un- 


election tines; but now amongst the poor 
and the artisan class a new 
spreading. 

They were no longer to be repressed and 
contemned ; every nan was to have his due ; 
there shuuld be none very rich, noue very 

or. 

And the nan who was to help in the ac- 


complishinent of all this was coming—‘“the | house, but fail 


Voice of the People,’ Martin Ray. 
No wonder that the old walls were pla- 


carded, and that every gate and door bore | from the girl; an 


his name. 


light was | 


to be almost criminally wrong,no one could 
help admiring the earnest discourse of ‘the 
Voice of the People.” 

Those who disagreed with him regretted 
that 60 much talent should be abused ; those 
who believed in him gave him ap ovation, 
and feasted him royally in the old town of 
Harbury. 

All night Martin Ray dreamed of one 
face, one pair of eyes; and, when imorning 
dawned, he felt that the common lot of hu- 


known girl with a love that naught could 


| change. 


He tound out who she was; she was Dorig 


' Hatton,the only daughter of the staunch old 


solicitor, who would be his greatest political 
eneuy. ; 

He tried to get an introduction at the 
completely ; Ainos Hatton 
would not receive hitn. 

Still Martin Ray would not tear himself 
he found means tw ineet 
her and to tell her how well he loved her. 


The largest placard of all was that see. | Doris Hatton was always inclined to take 
ved |a 


site to the house of Ainos Hatton, whol 


romantic view of matters,and she inade of 


in Castie street, Harbury,the last descendant | the man a perfect hero. 


of what bal once been a wealthy and pow- 


erful family. 

For generations they had faded and de- 
cayed ; they had no longer houses or land 
nor even position; and Amos Hatton b 
been compelled to apply himself to one of 
the professions. 

He was a solicitor, with a smal! but pay- 
ing practice; and, being a staunch Conser- 


| 
| 
| 


All the ideas and theories of her life were 


t. 
She believed this man, with his dark eyes 
and fervid thoughts,to be a prophet amongst 
the people. 
At his bidding down went the altars of 


| her youth? loyalty, obedience, reverence 


vative, the name of Martin Ray in large let- | 


ters opposite to his door displ him 
greatly. 

When he carne down to breakfast on this 
fine morning, there the words were looking 
him defiant!y in the face, while his pretty 
daughter Doris was gazing at them in- 
tentiy. 

She turned when he entered. 

“Papa,’’ she asked, *‘what is a Radical ?”’ 

The old lawyer's face flushed hotly. 

“J will not answer you until I feel calmer; 
to eay the least of it, it is most atrocious to 
place that name there.”’ 

The girl looked at it with softened eyes. 


for superiors—all vanished, and before her 
apr the wide plain of universal! equality. 

She loved Martin Ray with perfect love, 
such as he could bave won from no other 
creature living. 

There was a long strugyle in her heart 
between allegiance to her father and this 
ewifteweet, new-born love; but, as this new 
teacher told ber, the old landmarks were 
swept away, they existed no longer—no 
father had a right to interfere with the hap- 
riage of his children, 

Through the sweet month of May, while 
the hawthorn bloomed on the hedges and 


the clover grew, he contrived to see her | 


every evening. 
found 


| ton, 





He wrote to the committee of which he 


main there while be founded a society, and 
taught the people what were workmen's 
rights and wron 

“He labored Denestiy enough, and in the 
intervals of work be secretly w Doris— 
Doris, wondered bow this man, 80 fled, so 
different from other men, came to love her 
—Doris,who believed in his dreams and his 
visions, and who foresaw atime when all 


men would ve equal, when poverty and 


toil would be done away with, and univer- 


' mal peace, charity, harmony, and coufort 


reign. 

Martin Ray, her hero, was to bring about 
this. 

She did not know then that Martin Ray 
lived in luxury on the money that should 
have fed the children of the poor with 
bread. 

She had to learn the hardest of all lessons 
—the difference between precept and prac- 
tice. 


CHAPTER II. 
MOS HATTON stormed and raved when 
he received a letter from Martin Ray, 
[\ asking for bis daughter's hand. 

Nothing could exceed his wrath and in- 
dignation. 

“You have good blood in your veins,”’ he 
cried to the treinbling girl. ‘You have an- 
cestors who fought and died—died, mind 
you—for kingand country, and vou ask me 
if you may marry the nan who has boasted 
that, ifno one else were found willing, he 
himself would be found willing, he himself 
would behead every sovereign reigning. 
He said that in his last lecture at Man- 
chester. I read the words,and wondered at 
the patience of his listeners; and you, my 
gentle, well-born, well-bred Doris, you 
could marry bim!!’ 

“I love him—I cannot helpit, papa. You 
inisj udge him,"’ she answered despairingly. 
“T must love him; no one understands Size 


| but me.”’ 


“Must love him!’ repeated Amos Hat- 
ton. “Why, child, if you could but see,it is 
he, and such as he, who are the greatest 
enemies of the people !"’ 

“You do not know him!”’ she exclaimed. 
“He is a hero!” 

“Here! Nonsense, Doris; heroes do and 
dare; this man incites others to deeds he 
dares not do himself. I should not object 
to see a cart-load of such heroes sent off to 
Van Diemen's Land.” 

“You are unjust, pa 
cannot hel pit; 
but see how itis! 
wife and his helpmate. I aim to assist him 
in his work. Oh, papa, do you not see how 
grand is the mission he offers me? I am to 
be to the women of England what he is to 
the mnen.”’ 

“Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed Aimos Hat- 
“I would rather, dearly as I love you, 
see you in your grave! I would rather,”’ 
he added passionateiy, “far rather see you 
dead than the wife of Martin Ray !’’. 

“And I,’’ she replied, raising her pale 
face to his, ‘‘would rather die than forsake 
him or give him up!” 

“You must choose between us, Doria,"’ 
said her father, trying to speak calmly. “If 
you marry him, 1 wil! never look upon 
your faceagain, I will never speak to you 
or hear your voice; you will be no child of 
mine; 1 will cast vou off from me.” 

She uttered a low cry of pain and despair. 

“I wonder,” she said, “if ever ayirl had 
to choose between her father and her lover 
before?”’ 

“Yea,” he replied; “hundreds. As a 
rule, they choose the lover; but you ought 
to be an exception, Doris—yuu ought not to 
be of the common run of girls. I expect 
more from you. I will not take your 
answer yet; you must think it over. It is 
not for a few days or months that you have 
to decide, but for life, Doris. My dear, try 
to disabuse yourself of the notion that Mar- 
tin Ray is a hero. He is nothing of the 
kind. Heis a paltry, miserable schemer, 
who lives upon the hard earnings of the 
om he misleads. 

‘You cannot understand his aims, papa!’’ 
she cried despairingly. 

“Nor do I wish to understand them. For 


love hiin. Oh,if you could 


| the matter of that,you du not, Doris; neither 


that Harbury was a good school, 


does he himself. J could tell you what his 
aims are far better than he could. Think 
well, Doris, before you decide. Your 
brother Arthur, if I judge him rightly, will 
agree with ine. You will give us both up 
for a stranger, a Radical, a dem ogue |! 
Bah! I have no patience to speak of it!” 

This conversation took place on a bright 
June morning. 

The lawyer had written 4 brief contein ptu- 
ous reply to Martin Ray's letter req uesting 
his daughter's hand, and then sent for Doris 
to his study. 

He had fancied that it would be easy to 
a - her. 

e believed that he had only to ref 
and she would forget all abous the oo 


He had found that be was mistaken. 

The new love was stronger than the old; 
hero-worship had greater charm than 
inere obedience, 

Amos Hatton gave his daughter a few 
days to decide upon her fate in Jife. 

She took the decision into her own hands, 
and married Martin Ray—but not with her 
father’s consent or blessing. 

_ She stole from the house onesunny morn- 
ing never w enter it again. : 

She kissed her father on the evening be- 
fore, and never saw his face or heard his 
voice again, 

She married the man whom she believed 
“a a hero, and reaped her reward. 

ere was some little surprise and con- 
aan ee nin ay | when it was known 
rie Hatton Married the young 





!"' she cried. “J | 


He wants me to be his | 


———— 
LL 


demagogue whose appearance created 
ay peek y pty ae 
“ could she see in him, a pretty,sen 
sible girl like Duris?"’ asked 
— derstood th er os 
ew unde the att 
man would have fut-a roinantiojtentions 
iti though noi 
»ris thought no lot in the world 
as brilliaut as here, one halt 
Ainos Hatton was a heart-broken man. 
He hwi but two children, and he had 
loved them with the deepest possible love, 
His son Arthur, a tine bandsome, spir. 
| ited boy, eight years older than his sister 
had chosen the Army a8 a profession ; and 
quite early in bis career he had received ap 
excellent military appointment in India, 
where he was rapidly accumulating fame 
eng yep 
r r daughter, was th 
pide oll beat —— 
tae nee oe old ~e* er bed worked and 
tolled, only to see himself forsaken 
inan Pram’ fen hated and i aoe 
His heart was bitter and his wrath wag 





reat. 
© He wrote to his son in India, telling him 
what had happened,and bidding him todrive 
all memory of his sister from him forever. 
Then Ainos Hatton made another will, in 
which he left all his pe rty to his son; 
| y ~nleaae he spoke of ris it was as of one 





dead. 
Everything that had ever belon to her 

—piano, beale, pictures, anthen anon 

—was sent after her. 
| In the lawyer's pleasant old-fashioned 
_ house in Harbury uot a trace was left of the 
| daughter once 80 beloved. 
| He faded quickly after that. 

* a o — 2 a 

| The three years that followed his mar- 
| riage were perbaps the most brilliant of 
| Martin Ray's life. 
| ‘The worship and adoration of his young 
wife stitnulated him. 

He positively began to believe himself 
what she imagined him to be. 

He began te think of himself asa true 
philanthropist,, one born to help the 
people—as hal Siig half martyr—as the 
nan chosen by all England to represent the 
wants, the wrongs, and the wishes of the 
working-classes. 

He began to imagine that the divine man- 
tle of genius had fallen on hin, that he was 
chosen by Providence to be a leader amongst 
men and he was stimulated to greater, 
grander action. 

His naume became alimost a power in the 
land. 

It broke the old lawyer's heart, ever 
time he opened a newspaper, to read suc 
words as ‘Riot in Liverpool,” ‘Seditious 
Movement in Manchester,’ **Growth of Dis- 
| lovalty amongst the Lower Classes,” “Dis- 
| 





atfection at Hull;’’ then, at times, he would 
806 a paragraph calling attention to Martin 
Ray—to his fiery eloquence, to his wonder- 
| ful influence over the asses, aT 
| The old lawyer would clench his han 
as he read. 

This stirrer up of sedition, this nan who 
was like a tire-Lrand, who moved as ascorch- 
ing tlame over the fair, green, loyal land, 
this man who openly preached rebellion 
spoliation, and treason — this man had 
taken bis bright young daughter from him, 
and lett him S anguish and sorrow. 

He said nothing; but slowly and surely 
it broke his heart. 

One morning, when he opened bis news- 

per, he saw a long account of a grand po- 
Fittoal meeting in London, and the event of 
the day was the speech of Martin Ray. 

No one had heard its equal tor burning 
| eloquence, for Utopian ideas, for schemes 
and plans which were utterly unfeasible ; it 
was a speech that made a loyal inan long & 
see the one who gave utterance to it pun- 
ished for it. 

Amos Hatton read it. 

Bitterness, anger, and regret filled his 
heart ; he suffered terribly. 

His emotion brought on a fit; and whea 
his clerk went into the office he tound bim 
with his head on the table. 

The doctor who was hastily summoned 
said that he had been dead for an hour. 

He was generally regretted; and any 
people wondered if the hapless daughter 
would attend her father’s funeral. 

She did not. 

Martin Ray would not allow it. ; 

“He discarded you in Jife,’”’ he said, “you 
shall not return to him in death.” 

The news of his decease was sent to Indit, 
where his son Arthur grieved heartily for 
hiin. b 

According to his will, everything that be 

—house, furniture, pictures, plate, 
usiness, railway-shares, mining-shares— 
was sold, and the money was sent 


son. 

Arthur took it, and doubled it in & few 
years. 

He thought of his little sister Doris - 
soinethiag like remorse, but inade po 4 
mind that when he returned to Eng 
he would seek her out,and at least share 
money with her. 

So Amos Hatton was buried, and in due 
| time forgotten. ’ 
| Doris inourned long and deeply en 
| The time of ber disenchantment 
| yet arrived. 
| "She still believed in her husband asa.gres 
| hero and an excellent man. : 
| None of her illusions had been dispels, 

and her happiness had been crow? © I ohil- 

birth of two little daughters— beaut aa 
dren, the eldest of wee ee bh 

Leah, and the second Hettie. t 

She was wonderfully happy, oe 
and gentle Doris, who thought no 
| and no children equal to her ow®- jation® 


| 








Cut off from all ber former assuc bus 
and friends, and thrown entirely on roe \ife 


band for society, uo wouder 
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narrowed and her world became gentred in 
him 


It did not take her many years to find out 
that her idol was of clay, to discover that he 
was no prophet, no martyr, that he cared lit- 
tle for the consequences of his seditious lan- 
guage, and the fire he put into the heartsfof 
the people, provided only that he made 
money and lived in comfort, that his elo- 
quence was a great natural gift which he 
would just as cheerfully have turned to any 
other purpose, that, stripped of all the ideal 
aaslitles she had ascribed to him, he was 
simply @ shrewd man of powerful intellect, 
rather more egotistical and more selfish than 
most of his fellows. — - 

So:ne wives live and die without either 
seeing their husband's faults or discerning 
their weaknesses. 

It was not so with Doris. 

The fact that she had been once blinded 
seeined to wake her more clear-sighted af- 
terwards, 

The time came when she stood appalled 
at what she had done—when the clap-trap 
sentiments that she had once thought so 
heroic and grand appeared to her in their 
true light. 

The knowledge brought on a severe ill-. 
ness, and she died, leaving her two little 
daughters, Leah and Hettie. 

But, before she died, she wrote a letter to 
her far-off brother, who had never seen her 
since she was a child, owning to him that 
her marriage had been a fatal mistake, and 
praying hii to take charge of her children 
—to save them, to rescue them, if he could, 
from a fatal and unwholesome atmosphere, 
and do the best he ovald for them. 

He was Colonel Hatton when he received 
the letier. 

He placed it with his papers, intending to 
do what she asked, and in the whirl of his 
busy life forgot all about it. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
\" two girls ever had a stranger educa- 
a 


— 





tlon and a more unequal life than had 
Leah and Hettie Ray, 

Sometimes they found themselves in the 
midst of comfort and luxury,-with apart- 
mants at the West-end and atthe sea-side, 
ponies to ride, servants to wait upon them, 
the best of masters for ‘‘accomplishments,’’ 
and of governesses tor ordinary teaching,the 
prettiest dresses, the daintiest food . 

Then would come poverty, squalor, com- 
mon lodging-houses, common clothing, the 
want of even the necessaries of life, 

There was one thing that amid all their 
ups and downs was never ftorgotten— 
study. 

Noimatter what happened, they always 
preserved their books and never inissed 
their lessons. 

It wasastrange life, most unsuited for 
young girls; but it was the only one they 

ad ever known. 

During their inother’s lifetime they had 
been more settled, they had lived longer in 
one ara rg | had been more uniformly 
confortable; but now they never had a 
home for more than three inonths together. 

Martin Ray was very kind, loving, and 
indulgent to them. 

He fowed only three creatures during tho 
whole course of his life—his wife and his 
children. 

He shared all he had with them. 

When strikes were plentiful, and the 
masses full of discontent; when the “work- 
man’s penny” rolled in; when men invited 
him to come and make their discontents 
greater and their misery more unendurable 
by depicting both in the blackest colors— 
then he lived in luxury, and his daughters 
shared it with him. 

Those were the palmy days of West- 

end apartments and first-class music-imas- 
ters. 
_ Then “the Voice of the People’’ lectured 
in good broad-cloth, wearing a gold watch 
and chain; and the patient, oppressed, toil- 
ing multitude gave their pence cheerfully, 
and neverthought of the egg rs he 

When riot and anarchy reigned, when 
sullen hate grew into tierce vengeance, when 
man pursued master with dogged desire for 
ruin—then Martin Ray flourished, and his 
beautiful little daughters wore fine clothes 
and ate good tood. 

But, when the loyal good sense of the 
people prevailed, when submission to law- 

ul reigned, when the fire of discontent 
was extinguished—then dolefu) days set in 
for Martin. 

For, instead of paying the agitators who 
avoided all danger while they led others 
into it, the workinen kept their money. 

Martin Ray was often at a loss to know 
where his dinner or his children’s clothes 
were to come from. 

Yet, in spite of all drawbacks, the girls 
grew up beautiful and intelligent. 

Wherever Martin Ray went he took them 
with him; anc caey learned much that was 
useful, with inuch that was the reverse. 

They had no triends; it was impossible 





to torin even acquaintances living as they 
did, alternately in luxury and poverty, in 
great cities and remote villages. 

The men with whom their father associ- | 
ated were almost unknown to them, and 
never brought wife or sister to see them. 
They were lonely and friendless. . { 

Then came atiine of great trouble of | 
which they fortunately knew but little. } 

When Leah was eleven and Hettie ten, | 
Martin Ray, rendered desperate by what | 
seemed to him long-continued peace and 
order, inade aspeech which brought him 
under the iron grip of the law. 

He was tried, and sentenced to three 
years’ imprisoninent; and, in spite of all 
that friends could do, of petitions, and of an 
agitation which spread all over the country, 
the Sentence was carried out. 

Martin Kay, who had not scrupled to use 
the most offensive language with regard to 
his Sovereign, who had not hesitated to incite 


| thing human ia his breast ; 


the people to sedition and rebellion, tound | 


his ponishment in th ” 
tude of a prison. ony tne ae 


An old took 
chil ae pity on his youthful 


Sir John Falkner, a leading Radical,came 


to the rescue. 


He sent the children to a boarding-school [ 


kept by a poor relative of his own—a Miss 
riax—who resided at Kew. 
Hie forbade any mention of their father’s 


that be was away froin home,absent on 
cial business, and would not return for a 
few years. 

They believed it implicitly. 

They had sore kind of idea that their fa- 
ther was a great statesinan, born to set the 
wrongs of the world right. 

If they had been told that he had gone to 
dethrone the Czar of all the Russtas, they 
would have belived it just as implicitly. 

They spent three years with Mise Fairfax 
—and very happy years they were. 

“Let them learn everything,” Sir John 
had said. 

“The chances are that Martin Ra 
never beout of mischief again, an 
"a pese to work for their living. 

“Make them clever and accomplished 
women.” ; 

Sir John spared no expenre, Miss Fa'rfax 
no pains; and the sisters received an excel- 
lent education. 

Martin Ray was released from prison 
when Leah was in her fifteenth year and 
Hettie still almost a child of fourteen. 

He was not grateful to Sir John. 

He had intended to educate the girls after 
his own fashion. 

Leah,who was gifted,clever, and brilliant, 
he had meant to bring out as a lecturer; a 


will 
they 


beautiful young woman lecturing on_poli- 
or el be anovelty tbat would pay 
we ° 


As for Hettie, there was plenty of time to 
think over what should be done with her. 

Having plans of hisown, he was hardly 
grateful to Sir John for having gent thein to 
a school where they had received a solid 
sensible education. 

He cointorted himself by the thought that 
it was not too late to undo the effects of it; 
he had time yet to form their minds as he 
would. 

He came out of prison homeless, friend- 
less, almost penniless, but the first thing he 
did was to take his daughters from school. 
He had secured apartments for them and for 
himself in Caunden Town, and there he in- 
tended to devote his time, first to makin 
money, and then to the education of h 
daughters. 

They never heard of or suspected the 
secret of his imprisonment; he would rather 
have died than let them know it. 

He received their homage and worship 
much as he had received their mother’s be- 
fore them, as aright, as incense they ought 
to burn before him. 

When they talked, in their simple girlish 
fashion, of how great a statesinan be was,of 
what great things he would do, he was flat- 
tered and pleased. 

Many people Jooked coldly upon him now 
who had once seen noble qualities in 
biin. 

The imprisonment had been nst him. 
He was the more determin that his 
daughters at least should retain their ven- 
eration for hiim. 

People began to look upon him more asa 
par agitator than as a guide ora 

er. 


He was soured, embittered, yet compell- 
ed by the force of the lawtobe more care- 
ful and reticent. 

He dared not again advocate the murder 
ofa king; and the fierce sentiments he had 
been wont to express openly now seethed 
and gathered in his heart. 

Sullen, bitter, vengeful rage has posses- 
sion of hiin. 

How he longed to crush all those above 
him, the Queen in whose name he had been 
arrested,the jury who had found hin guilty 
the judge who had sentenced him, the gov- 
ernor, and chaplain of the gaol where he 
had beeh imprisoned, every aristocrat who 
had read his trial and siniled at his sen- 
tence! 

How he hated them! 

How ho clothed in words more flerce than 
fire his black bittor tnoaght, though he did 
not dare to utter them, lest the law sbould 
seize him again and render hiin mute! 

If he dared not speak in public,in private 
he atoned for it. 

When the little group of men inet in the 
dingy parior ot the dingy house in Camden 
Town, what horrible treason was spoken, 
what vile, murderous plans were sug- 
gested ! 

The very fact that he could carry none of 
thein out embittered Martin Ray the 
more. 


He went into prison mistaken, yet earn- | 


est; he came out more fiend than man. 

Before that event there had been some- 
nothing lived 
there now but a desire for revonye. 

He looked at the beautiful face of. Leah, 
his daugbter. . 

If he could but educats her to his way of 
thinking, and send her out int» the world 
like a fire-bran—send her to preach equality 
and fraternity—men would iisten to her, 
would tollow her in crowds; she would 
soon make a naine, have an influence. 

He remembered how many woinen had 
made theinselves famous inthe same fash- 


on. 
He looked with complacency at her 
beauty. 

lf those dark eyes of hers would flash fire 
if that lovely mouth would give utterance 
to his teachings, men would hang on her 


words and believe them. 


His beautiful Leah should be « popular |* “I bave given up everything in this world | 
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lecturer—not on woinen’s rights, but on 
men’s freedorn. 
He had the best masters in education for 
ae he spent hours each duy in teaching | 
er. 
The girl herself wondered at her own 
strange training. 
There were tiines when she half feared, 
half saspected, that her father intended her 
for the , & profession for which she had 


| no ineli n. 
imprisonment ; and the children were told 


Although she had the most profound faith 


| in him, it was stranyo that her tastes, inter- 


esta, inclinations, and ideas did not agree 
with his, e 

The blood of the loyal old race of Hatton 
ran in her veins. 

The wasa Hatton, withont one of the 
characteristics which dim'nguished the 


Lays, 

While Martin Ray made a hero of Oliver 
Cromwell, and worshipped himgas the sav- 
iortof his country, Leal hated the name, 

loved the memory of the handsome, 
graceful, graceless Stuarts; while Martin 
saw nothing bat heroisin in the Paris mob 


whod their beautiful Queen to the 
scaffold, raved and admired Marie 
Anwoinette. 


So through all the pases of history; and 
yet he thought to ins’e her adenouncer of 
oyalty ! 

Leah Ray was just sixteen, and beantiful 
as the opening bud of a June rose; grace, 
dignity, and passion were marked in every 
line of her face. 

The brow was somewhat low and broad, 
full of ideality and thought; the eyes were 
dark, the eyebrows straight. 

It was a face perfect in shape and harmony 
with aproud but sensitive mouth—a tace 
difficult to read. 


The lightness and brightness of girlhood 
were not on It; it was slightly mystical and 
dreamy; andthe lustrous eyes had a 
shadow in thein, 

The noble head, the graceful figure and 
its inovements, the mass of dark waving 
hair, so fine and abundant, celighted Mar- 
tin Ray. 

The more beautiful she was,the more sure 
was she to influence men. 

He never thought whether she would be 
willing to devote her young life tothe pro- 
pagation of his ideas, whether she would 
care to give up all the allurements and 
peers of the word to dedicate herself to 

he people. 

Heo had never thought that she would = re- 
fuse the mission he had appointed for 
her. 

The man who preached liberty to the 
world never dreamed of giving it to his 
own daughter; he who openly taught re- 
bellion inst all authority never imagined 
that his daughter would disobey him. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ARTIN RAY was living in one of the 
\| crowded streets of Manchester. 
yt The north was better suited to him 
than the south, because the great centres of 
iudustry were there. 

For some few months he had been unfort- 
unate. 


Heaven had blessed the beautiful land 
with a fair,warm suinmer; the barvest was 
plentiful, the fruit ripened in rich abund- 
ance; there was a general air of peepee: 
no foreign war caused anxiety and agitation 
at home; orders from abroad had come in 
freely, and people were busy at work. 

There was notime for considering how 
the land and inoney of the rich were w be 
divided; men did not care to be drawn from 
their work by agitation of any kivd; and 
Martin Ray had had fewer lectures to 
give. 

The contributions from different ccinmit- 
tees caine in slowly. 

He wascompelied to be content with 
writing painphlets, which, beforethey were 
published, underwent so much revision as 
to make them pointless, 

He was all the more eager to bring Leah 
forward. 

“The girl has genius—she has fire and 
power,”’ he said to hitnself. 

“My mantle must fall upon her. 

“Men will listen to words from that 
beautiful inonth that they will not hear 
from mine.” 

He had trained her splendidly. 

She was well read and thoughtful. 

She was a girl of magnificent talent, full 
of energy and the restless fire that pro- 
claims genius. 

He had never told her until now what his 
intentions were with regard to her; and on 
this day he had called her into the miser- 
able Jittle rooin he dignified by the name of 
study, to cominunicate his plans to ber, 





“You have grown very beautiful, Leab,"’ 


for the caune of the people—all my hopes, 
my ambition. 

“T have served them, lived for ther t 
my life for them; and now, even as from 
the prophet of old, my mantie has fallen— 
and it has fallen apon you.”’ 

“I do not understand,” she replied. 
“What am I to do?” 

“T will tell you,” he said. 
take my place, 

“IT can — and teach no longer; you 
must do it for me, 

“You are young and beautiful; you have 
great talent; you have a clear, vibrating, 
sweet voice that will make its way tw the 
very hearts of men; you have the fire that 
belongs to genius; you have a brilliant hin- 
agination—indeed on say that you have 
every requirement; and a lady-orator will 
~ a novelty as is not seen every 

ay." 
**What do you want me to be, father ?"’ 
sue asked slowly. 

“A teacher of the people,'’ he replied 
grandiloquently. 

“How can I teach when I know noth- 
ing?” she asked. 

“You have plenty of knowledge, and 
when it faila [ will supply what you may 
need,”’ he said. 

“I want you to set forth my doctrines, 
Leah, to spread ny teachings. 

“TI want you to interpret my thoughts and 
ideas to the world. 

“They will live after me, and I shall be 
famous after I am dead."’ 

“But, father,’’ she remarked gravely, 
*you have spent yoar life you say,in mak- 
ing known your belief; and, if you, so wise 
80 learned, so good, 80 eurnest, have not 
succeeded, what can I do? 

“A girl, young and untrained, ignorant 


“You must 


He interrupted her eagorly. 

- have succeeded, ‘io a mensure,”* he 
Said. 

“But one life isnot long enough for the 
work. 

* You must carry it on for me. 

“The grace and beauty of the woman- 
teacher will do more even than the fame 
and skill of the man. 

“Leah, try to appreciate, to understand, 
the grandor of the iwission I give to you. 
If I had called you here this morning, and 
had told you thut all the nations of the earth 
had united in asking vou to be their queen, 
you would be dazed anil bewildered with 
delight, you would not know how to woar 
such a crown. 

“But the mission I have given you makes 
youa greater and grander woman than 
the sovereignty of the whole earth could.” 

“In what way?" she asked. 

“You have to teach the people—the great 
masses who are struggling on to freedom 
and liberty.” 

“Low shall I—a girl—teach the people?” 
she asked gently. 

“T should think that white-haired men 
would have little pationce with anything 
that I could say.’’ 

“If you have been taught what to say, 
thoy will believe it,’ sald Martin Ray. 
“You will not appear before them as a slin- 
ple, ignorant, untrained girl—in that case I 
grant you would be little worthy of cred- 
ence—you will come before the world asthe 
one woinan in it chosen by Heaven to teach 
the people the blessings of equality and 
liberty.”’ 

“But Heaven has not chosen me," she re- 
joined. 

“Tt has—through me; and you must hear 
tho voice of Heaven through mine.’ 

“You must stand before the world, a wo- 
man trained to teach,a woman whore beauty 
and grace havo been especially given to her 
to influence the hearts of nen,a woman who 
deliberately gives her life w the well-being 
of others, a woman clad in ethereal armor, 
delicate of tint,fall of poetry and eloquence 
the embodiinent of the Spirit of Liberty.’ 

A light shone on the girl's face. 

“And do you think [could do all this, 
father ?”’ 

“Think! Lamesureof it! Did not John 
of Are, a girl feeble and frail as you, lead 

vast bodies of troops on to victory?’ 

‘‘Heaven called her,’’ said tne girl rever- 
ently. 

‘Heaven calls you,’’ 
emnive 

“A girl saved the French crown; a girl 
queen saved Hungary from destruction in 
the olden days; Judith saved her country, 
Queen Esther her nation. 

“It seoins to me that from time to time 
wornen are raised upto save a great people 
from destruction. ou, my daughter, are 
one of these,”’ 

She grew pale, and trembled under the 
weight of his words, 

Ile took her bands in his, and looked at 
thern lovingly. 


he declared sol- 





he said, looking at her quite calmly—‘‘very 
beautiful; and it is time you knew for what 
pareneres has sent you that saine 
veauty.””.. 

The girl smiled and blushed. 

She did not remeniber that her father had 
ever used such words to her before. 

Martin Ray went on. 

“You have a grand mission in 
Leah. 

‘You must not be as other girls; you 
must not think that dress, gaiety, enjoy- 
| ment, love, and marriage are the end aud 
| alin of your existence. 

“You have a far nore important future In 
| gtore for you.” 

She looked up at him in wonder. 

*“‘T did not know that I had any 
father,’’ she said quietly. 

**W hat is it ?”’ 

“The greatest, Leah, that ever 
woitnan. 

‘*] have been preaching and teaching all 


| my life. 


life, 


fell to a 


mission, | 


If be were a false pretender himself, he 
did not mean ber to be one, and he knew 
that nothing succeeds like truth and earn- 
est ness. 

‘These are little hands,"’ he said, “to hold 

the great beating, bleeding heart of the 
| people—little hands to plead and iimplore,to 
| raise and to beat down. 

*But you must doit, Leah. I see the 
| grand spirit of noble woinen sweeping over 
| you. 

“Bea modern Judith, and slay the mon- 
| ster Royalty.”’ 

She shrank back pale and trembling at 
| these words. 

“T can slay nothing,” she said. 

But he did not seem to bear hier 


Ho was looking at her,trving to weigh the 
| effect of her graceful youny loveliness on 
he hearts of nen. 
‘- Leah,” he said slowly, ‘“‘you w lu bet- 
ter than I have done You w inake @ 
fortune.’”’ 


A flarne, almost of fire, spread over her 
beautiful face. 
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“Make a what, father—a fortane? 1 
thought you gave up everything to the peo- 
ple vou tauglit—not wok irom them?" 

“Certainly,” be anawered hastily. ‘Bat 
there must be funds provided for theorgan- 
isation of such a grand movement as ours. 
Nothing in this very promalc world can be 
done without money, Leah. 


“Our way of raising woney is by giving A lico— | 


these lectures. 
“They serve two pu 





| 


means io enable us to carry on the war, and | 


they teach the people.” 


The girl's face fell, and the light died out | 


of it. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
——_—— C—O ——e—--——- — 


Craigie’s Thorpe. 





BY HENRY SELBY. 





SAD STORY!” aaid the’ Doctor—“a 
very aad story; but I cannot aay that | 
believe In these things.”’ 


A 





“Nor l!'—"“Nor I!" responded a dozen | 


voices; and one more eager than the rest 
exclaiined: 


“'Tis most abeurd this belief In ghosts! | 


Noone with the slightest reasoning power 
could believe—" 

“But its very strange,”” murmured a 
timid voice froin the chiinney-corner. 

“Strange? replied the first speaker. 
“Not at all stran The mind dwells on 
one thing until it runs wild, and er 
the world with ghosts and goblins. It is 


only the uneducated who ever think of such | and the next instant horse and rider were 


things.” 
“Nay; there*vyon are wrong ?"’ interrupted 
the Doctor. “In the case 1 referred to they 


were all poople of very high psition. The | 


father, Sir Godfrey Levison, at the time I 
knew hii, was a stately old gentleman, 
proud of bis position, not merely for the 
Importance it gave him, but for the comfort 


of his bome and the happiness of his depend- 
ants. Iiis wife brought him money. She 
was one of the Gowerbankas, a very old 
family in these parta—a delightful old lady, 
but rather counonplace,who cared no more 


for her jiusband's stateiiness than she did 
for the cackle of ber favorite hens. There 
were two sons left of a fainily of seven. 
Guy, the elder brother, was about twenty- 
four; Herbert but nineteen. They were 
devoted to one another, and bad never been 
parted till about three years befure, when 


Guy went to Germany. There he inet a 
young lady to whoin he betrothed himself; 
and while wailing an opportunity w tell his 
parents, his father received a letter from an 
old friend, written on his death-bed, asking 
him to be a guardian to bis only child, whom 


his death left so desolate. Sir Godfrey in- 
stantly started off, and returned in a few 
days, bringing with him a beautiful girl. 
Tinagine the consternation of the father, 
when, on the lady unveiling, she and his 
son ultered an exclamation of delight, and 
rushed into each other's arins. She was bis 
betrothed. The union met with the cordial 
sanction of his parents, and the happiness of 
all wascomplete. The nuptials were to be 
celebrated the day after the incident to which 
1 refer happened.”’ 

The Doctor paused, heaved a sigh, ab- 
stracted)y stirred bis zrog, and then fell into 
a fiiof musing,regardiess of the eager looks 
of bis auditors. 

“But, Doctor, do tell us. What was it?” 

“T aus no hand at tale-telling,” said the 
Doctor; “but I have it written down here, 
and I will read it to you if you like.” 

The idea was hailed with exclainations of 
delight; and the Doctor, clearing his throat, 
and seeing bis company around comfortably 
seated, besan the following story: 


Methinks the elements bad met for a 
Christus carouse at Craigie's Thorpe, so 
fierce and stormy was the night Peas 
scarely Curistinas weather, 


The snow that had laid so lovingly on the 


the continual dripping of the rain, melted 
into tears, and sank into the bosom of the 
earth, while ever and anon the wind rushed 
madiy along, bending earthwards the 
branches of the stately elins that surrounded 
Craigie’s Park, and then sped onwards to 
the sea, and, ineeting the resistance of the 
waves, dushed them in fury against the stern 
rock, as tuough it would upreot it froin the 
firin base, and then rolled back n in hin- 
potent rage at finding its efforts vain, like the 
angry roar of sole savage beast disup- 
pointed of its prey. 

And how it rained, pour, pour, pour, as 
though heaven intended tneeting earth. 

The Squire's inansion in the distances, a 
handsoine building of gray stone, stood in 
= relief aguiust the dark, dismal sky, the 

right — flashing in every window mak- 
ing the darkness around still greater by the 
contrast, 

Scarce a light in the little village at the 
foot of the bill,for all bad barred their doors 
against the storin-king; besi les, it was late, 
and they were old- ioued people in these 


parts. 

Suddenly a sound was heard,tbe very last 
that would bave been expected in such a 
scene. 

It was that ofa langh and a boyish voice, 
mingling with the grave yet sweet tones of a 
man borne along the inighty wings of the 








ground for the last few daya,now sullied by | Gene to every Bases in that Uitle village: 





wind, and presently the speakers were in | 


view. 

Two figureson horseback, drenched tothe 
skin, yet laughing and jesting with one 
another, heediess of the storin that bowled 
around them 

“See, Herbert,’’ said the elder, ‘they are 
oR ing us at home.” 

nd he pointed as be spoke to the lights 
Bashing in the distance. 


“hy fair Gebrielle ehall pay me well for | curtain, 





hite brow an anxious glance was occasion- 
ya freak that sent me out on such « ily red ye her eyes to 
“Jt was too bad,” fed Herbert, “on | the storm Amy 
your bridal eve of A te but never Presently she was joined A gy a —_ 
inind, Guy. We shall be home asen now, ing maiden, flushed and panting from 
ce. 
ees dkabien tenpaliontiy Woah for — “Are they late?” she asked, interrupting . 


| the anxious Jook. 
“No, Alice,” answered the other; ‘they 
could scarcely have returned before th 


ia, no doubt,as wy ayy bape 
r; 


return as you are to greet my little 


The other laughingly interrupted him | 


I wish I 
hey find the | with: | but I feel rather nervous. 
“Your little Alice! Why, what can you | not asked Guy tw go. = 
know of love? You are buta boy!” “Why did you, then?” abruptly ex- 


agh his words sounded sarcastic,there | clalined Alice. “Surely a ring more or less 
m... a volume of tender affection in his would make no material difference to your 
tone that his young brother could not take | bridal dreas to-morrow—surely not worth 
umbrage, though he answered that, young | while sending Guy out on such a stormy 
as he was, bis love was as strong as Guy's day; and Her rt, too!’’ she added,in rather 
own. la complaining tone. “I have not had one 
They rode on in silence for some minutes, | nice waitz this evening. There is no one can 


then in, and gazed across the sto waltz like Herbert.” 
ween eo ie “] think no one does anything as well as 


ocean. wee 
“How different,” said Guy, “is nature’s | Herbert in your eyes; nor Al er- 

aspect to the wor of my mind! There,”’ | bert's.” i 

—and he pointed tothe sea andsky,—‘tbere | “'Tis the same with you and Guy,” re- 


torted Alice. 

“But then,” said Gabrielle, simply, ‘‘we 
are to be inarried to-morrow.” 

“And so shall we be some day,” said 
-Alice, blushing; and laid her b on Ga- 
brielle’s shoulder as she told her cherished 
secret. 

Such a pretty little tale of innocent love it 
was; bow that when they both were chil- 
dren and devoted playmates they bad vowed 
that in the wondrous unknown ge 
nant with joyful anticipation fruitful, wi 
promise, they would be married. 

“And then,”’ said Alice, “I went to school 
in France, and did not see Herbert for 
seven years. One year after I had been 
there I had nearly forgotten all about him, 
and never thought of bim at ull till the in- 
vitation to spend this Christinas at Craigie's 
Thorpe arrived; then I remembered iny 
promise, and wondered if Herbert also re- 
collected it,and felt rather ashamed to ineet 
biin.”’ a 

“And, when you did meet ?’’ said Gabri- 
elle. 

“Oh, then,” said Alice, “I felt quite at 
my ease, for he did not seem to remember 
atall.”’ 

‘Had he forgotten you, then, Alice?” 


all is gloom and desolation. And I— 
what want I? Wealth, rank, and loving 
friends have I, and, above ail, Gabrielle, 
who would make life bright to ine, were all 
the cthers lost. Bright, glorious Gabrielle, 
is mine!"’ 

And the tone in which hespoke her name 
would alone have wld the intense love be 
felt for the fair girl he called bis own. 

Little recked he of the vengeful fate that 
was already on bis track. 

Herbert s horse, iinpatient as its inaster to 
reach its howe, suddenly started, and in so 
doing touched the other one, which reared, 


hid in the foaming torrent beneath. 

Spell bound, Herbert stood Jor one instant, 
then spurring his steed forward, was in 
another instant on the sea beach by the lit- 
tle village; the next, he was unfastening 
the chain that held his own little boat to its 
moorings, when a voice near biin said : 

“What are you about, sir? That boat 
will never live in such a sea.”’ 

“It inust—it shall!’ he answered, half 
choked by the intensity of his emotion. 
‘*My brother is in there.” 

And he pointed to the spot where Guy 
was battling inanfully with the waves. 

“Oh, Heaven!" exclaimed the man. ‘It's 


Master Guy! How cauie he there ?”’ “No; but he said I was my own rival,and 
“There y, no time for ex lanation,”’ said that he was in love with my own little self 


until he saw my big self; and he was so 
kind and good to ine when, in consequence 
of my foreign education, I seeined quite a 
stranger in iny own country, that I could 
not help loving him; but 1 cannot think 
why he loves ine,”’ she said, glancing up 
shyly at Gabrielle. 

Gabrielle smiled, but said nothing; she 
felt no wonder that the pretty little maiden, 
with the bright, open countenance, and 
loving, truthful, hazel eyes, should be the 
idol of a brave, true heart like Herbert's; 
there was something so pure and holy in 
this boy-and-girl love, that it almost seeined 
to Gabrielle as if some of the glory had de- 
parted from her own woinanly affection for 
Guy. . 

And when did he tell you this, Alice ?”’ 

“Only this morning, and now you have 
sent hiin away! Oh, Gabrielle! why did 
you just for the sake of a mng?”’ 

“Shall 1 tell you the history of that ring, 
Alice ?”’ 

“Oh, pray do!" said Alice. “I was sure 
some inystery was connected with it,or you 
would not, against all our wishes, have per- 
suaded Guy to go. 

“Coine in the library, then.’’ 

And tke two girls stole from the room, 
and snugly seated by a glowing fire in the 
handsome library, Gabrielle began as fol- 
lows: 

“That ring was given me by mother but a 
few hours before her death, telling ine a sad 
story connected with it. 

“My father was of a violent temper and 
| Jealous disposion, and one day after he had 
| given my mother this very ring he saw it 
on the finger of a favorite cousin of my mo- 
| ther’s, who had placed it on his finger in 
| sport, and then forgotten to remove it be- 
} fore he lef{ the bouse. 

The ruddy glare from their torches | ‘Hurt and indignant at my father’s tone 
gleamed across the sea, just reaching the | in demanding an explanation, he retused to 
spot where Guy was struggling with death. | give one. 

Brave of heart and stout of limb, he bad “From that hour my mother knew no hap- 
ever been an expert swiimuiner; but in such | piness. 

# sea, encumberad by his heavy riding-| “My father was never convinced of my 
cloak, and numbed by the intense cold, he | mother’s innocence, and, after years of in- 
had no chance. difference and neglect, on his death-bed for- 

Fainter and fainter grew his efforts, weaker | gave her fora crine she had never comitted; 
co weenee See Hinbs, till, quite exhausied, | and yet,” continued Gabrielle, “how she 

‘as be Gisppeare’ red, Herbert fell back | a 
senseless in the arins of those around him. hag -_ S; Cough the cance of all ber 

His spirit had flown to rejoin that of bis | piers) we looked upon asine last relic of 


Herbert, impatiently. 
fasten this boat.’’ 

“ "Tis no use, sir. It will never——”’ 

**Do as I tell you!" cried Herbert. 

But instead of replying,the man gave two 
or three ringing shouts, which were an- 
ewered by a light, first in one window, then 
another, and presently the whole village 
was awake, and the inajor part came flock- 
ing down to the beach with lanterns and | 
torches, surprised by the unusual noise. 

Herbert was half-mad by this time, and 
would have plunged into the waves to res- 
cue his brother, had not friendly hands, 
knowing the inutility of such a step, held 
him back. 

W hat a scene it was! 

Those who witnessed it remembered it to 
their dving day, and oft in the silent hours 
of the night would shudder as the inemory 
of it crossed their minds, 

The group of halt-dressed villagers, with 
disinayed and frightened looks, bolding 
aloft their torches, which flickered in the 
rain and wind, straining their vision to the 
utinost to catch a sight of that figure in the 
water. 

Herbert, in the midst of a sympathizing 
group, inaking gigantic effurts to break from 
their restraining grasp, straining every 
nerve W& reach that dear brother, ‘‘so near 
and yet # far,"’ now commanding them to 
release him,threatening vengeance of every 
kind, anon imploring them, by everything 
they held deur, w suave his brother, their 
inaster’s son. 

They would have needed no incentive to 
save hit,for the Squire and bis family were 


elp me to un- 








but they knew their aid would be in vain. 

Down many a rough and furrowed cheek 
tears were trickling as they witnessed that 
poor boy's agony. 





~ 2 | = a 5 4 her, and a such treasured it. 
At the moment the two spirits 1 er sam abe ove B to ms, 
earth, the village clock aan charging me never to part with it, sayin 


About an hour after, and while they were | ow yond tn oye ane guard an 
yet debating how they should break the sad | “TI felt that iny marriage could not b 
news t the Squire, the cruel waves flung perly eonescrated without 1 hed a “4 
that , 
e 


the body of Guy upon the shore. j - 
A mournful processio i | Ber Jast dying gilt, on iny finger. 
mK tm was forined, which & dance the other 


‘When it snapped in t 
eowsy eee ee D =e House, | night I felt itan omen that our future would 
ery W the mourners as they neneed — | not be bright, and how could I refase, 

a - . . 4 pa we po he persuade me differently, 
when Guy i 

Trely it was a gay and brilliant scene | be repaired f . re 
tig ristmas Eve ball at Squire Levi- ae it is time they returned. Hark! the 
clock is striking ten; and here they are!’ 
an that exquisite taste could desire, and | she cried—for Guy and Herbert were stand- 
pa es = wealth procure, was there. ing by her side. “I did not’see you enter.” 
yriads of soft, gleaming, waxen lights With a fondgreeting and many an endear- 

Ulumined the soene, rich music swelled ing word, Guy placed the ringon her fi 
through the spacious roous,splendid exotics ger; and then, when she w: be k <1 
perfumed the air, while fair women and . , tome. a ag cae 
courtly men moved, as it were, in a terres- 

trial doe 





for a time with him. 


| H read 
my irom ~~ scene, in the re- | on soutition thon cnt ias ioea. Range 
cess of a , ss w, balf hidden by the ing for an hour, while above loudly swelled 
girl, over whose pure | the strainsef tleh musie though the bril- 





turned to the bali-roow, begged her to stay | 


— | 


liant ball-room ; the dance went 
very laughter gushed froin rosy 7s a. 
Bat bark i's deep coud strikes tas rey kn.» 


In silence—dismayed silence—that giitier, 


whiter. 
Gabrielle arid Alice turned to their 


rs ne maga protectors, but they Ae 


A fear, wild anc indefinable, seized Ge 
brielle, and she burried onward to the 


-to which the crowd seemed tending, 


there, on a hastil bier 

the bodies of Guy oat Herbert. ame 
Let us drop the curtain over that scene of 

woe and desolation—tnat home 80 suddenly 


bereft of all i ~~ changed 
pene Ay Ey eof joy and hhappi. 
ness to grief and misery. 


nee 
mansion still bears 
naine, it is, alas! a mass of ruina. ” 

Sir Geoffrey and his wife could no longer 
live in the home that was once so and 
now so desolate, and where my A been 
<a bright to 

m. 

A few years’ w sojourn in a foreign 
land, and their spirits fled to rejoin those 
they had loved on earth. 

Alice for a tiie was bereft of reason; but 
witb sagen) prnepen care she recover. 
ed. She one who proved a Jovi 
kind hasband to her; but though joy 
pe ape were aronnd ber, years never 
quite effaced the inemory of that aad 
of ber girlhood, and tears would stars un- 
bidden to her eyes when some chance word 
uttered by the brave boysand gentle ge 
that clustered round ber knee recalled Her- 
bert to her nemory. 

And Gabrielle, she did not die, though for 
a time life trembled in the balance. 

She had early learnt bow sublime a thing 
it is to suffer and be strong. 

She lived, doing her duty serenely and 
quietly. 

She was rarely seen to smile. 

Bravely had she wrestled with her 
and came forth from the trial purer in na 
ture, it sucn could be, and by deeds of 
kindness and charity strove to find peace 
and content. 

But on one subject all deem her mad, for 
she still insists that Guy was by her side for 
an hour on that dreadful night. 

No argument, no reasoning will convince 
her differently. 

She sweetly smiles, but, oh! so sadly, 
that one 18 inclined rather to respond by a 
tearthan by an answering sinile; and 
points to the ring upon her finger as proof; 
and there it still glitters, but how it came 
there no one has yet discovered. 

There was pertect silence as the Doctor 
finished. ~ 

‘Was it never accounted for?” at last 
asked the timid voice from the chimney 
corner. 

“No, never! Noclue, no trace was ever 
found. The jeweller deposed to having de- 
livered the ring to Guy.’ 

“But,” said the obstinate one, “it must 
have been discovered ; there are no such 
things as ghosts !’’ - 

“ Twat very strange,’’ replied the timid 
one. And the party broke up. 


His Punishment. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 











EMAREST sat back in his chair, bis 
legscrossed comfortably, his elbows 
resting on the eo gg tow ron ari- 

rests, his finger-ti ight touching 
other, a alight alle vn his face that was 
sarcastic eucugh to vex Cicely almost past 
endurance. 

Demarest always wore just that same 

ndly superior look whenever Cicely’s 
riend Dorian and she were her, in 
Demarest's presence, and as usual, to-night, 
Cicelv’s eyes begun to flash, for all she con- 
trolled her voice so adinirably in the last 
duet she and Dorian sang. 

After she bad said good night, sbe went io 
froin the piazza, whither she bad accoin 
ied Dorian, straight back to the chaj~ where 
Deiuarest sat. 

“Do you know I think you are just ss— 
mean—as you—can be, Chauncey Dems 
rest ?’’ to 

She was provoked, but was trying 
show more anger than sbe actually fe * 
rather difficult thing for any woman to 
where Chauncey Deinarest was conce 
with his lazy, siniling, sarcastic eyes | od 
soine face that even Philip Dvrian’s 
trothed wife ecenived ane was influenced oy 
as inuch as the rest of the women. 

Demarest was conceited, as all handsome 
men are bound to be, but it was in out 4 
charming, masterful way that rather ad 
to than detracted troin his cy opr , ben 
just now, never stirring froin his lazy, © 


fortable tion, he looked boldly 
Cicely’s half-angry, bal f-smiling eye* 
“Miss’Vere, you don’t mean it. 


“Don't I? ell, 1 do then, most 

tively, most emphatically, and I repeat it— 
ou are awfully mean!’ 
. His hendineenn ipoath gurvet in a smile. 

“I think you are cruel. 

“T know you are engaged to Chet agers 
cub, but, all the same you are crue ~ 
Cicely Vere, because you know I love yo 
better than he does, or knows bow. isities 

Cicely raised her eyebrows in 6xP ly 
incredulity, the apt, FO teu peing 
saucy in their mock gravity- 

ly, I hardly know what you 
oe 


Mr. Demarest. 
“Ne? don’t you? Isapposeif youtrss 


mess, 












oe 
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lated in plain English it would read 
eet oe nt are a little astonished to find 
that after leading me ® desperate flirtation 
for six inonths, you discover I am in earn- 
est about--as much as yvourself,”’ 

How handsome and |impudent he looked, 
and Cicely tpought so as she laughed back 

im. 
ot ell,” she said, saucily, “you certainly 
don’t look as though you were suffering 
the pangs of an unrequited affection.” 

He rose from the chair, leisurely. 

“But I assure you I am. My heart is 
shrivelled as hopelessly as a sinoked mack- 
erel—and there is nobody but yourself to 

ame.” 

— looked at her, the jesting tone, and 
words, and manner only hiding the intense 
deeper feeling both of theu knew each ex- 


perienced 

Cicely laughed—a little, distrait laugh, 
and turned away and sat down on the piano- 
stool, idly striking a chord or so. 

Demarest walked aiter her, and leaned 
his elbow on the end of the piano, looki 
her squarely in the face, that was droo 
so that her eyes did not meet bis, until a 
peremptory little pronunciation of her name 
sent the warin blood in her cheeks, and 
made ber lilt her eyes. 

“Cicely! There must be child’s play be- 
tween us no longer. 

‘‘What shall you do with Philip Dorian ? 
You are promised to be bis wife—and we 
love cath cae — diet 

He spoke ra y, passionately, and w 
that cuaatortalnees: that Cicely Vere adinired 
above all thingsin a inan, and that Philip 
Dorian lacked utterly. 

He went almost flercely on, without giv- 
ing her time to answer. 

“Do you think I will let such a man as he 
is take my happiness froin me? 

“You shall be my wife, Cicely, for I love 
you, and you love me. 

“And I think I am generous in not mak- 
ing you teli ine vou do.” 

y’ strange confession of love, but it suited 
her, and thrilled her to her very soul, and 
all the rich color flickered and waved in her 
face, as she looked up at hiin. 

“I will tell vou though, Chauncey, but I 
must inarry Philip. 

“It has been arranged 80 long, ever since 
that horrible day he saved my life when the 
yacht went down, and not a soul escaped 
alive but Philip and I.” 

Demarest's lip curled, in spite of the 
pathos of her voice. 

“He was a greeter coward to make you 

y for your life by giving it to him than if 

e had fet vou die. 

“Oh, ny darling, give him up for me, for 
me!’’ é 

The passionate persuasion in his voice was 
inexpressibly sweet, and all the smiling 
bon-homunie of his face had given place now 
to intense eagerness. 

Cicely paled—she could not cut Dorian 
adrift; he was not a man who would be 
jilted by a woman. 

Their en inent was of four years’ dura- 
tion, and Dorian bad told her, only that 
same day, that his business affuirs were in a 
state that warranted hiin in begging her to 
name an early day for their wedding. 

He was not a a inan with 
&@ woman he loved, as Demarest was, but he 
was slow, persistent, almost dogged in his 
unwearied determination to accomplish 
what he purposed—and four years he had 
ja to narry Cicely Vere, the charin- 
ng young girl whoin he bad rescued from 
drowning when the “Wild Rose’ went 
down. 

And he wanted her for his wife, because 
she wasa woinan to be proud of, because 
she was lovely to look at, because she was 
grateful to him, and—because she was ricb. 

And Chauncey Demarest knew all this, 
knew that in her gratitude Cicely Vere 
would wreck her earthly happines and his 
own; knew what she did knew, or at least 
suspected, that Dorian would never have 

Miss Vere to bestow the life he had 
saved for her, if she had been—well one of 
the chamberinaids whoin nobody tried to 
save in that awful moinent. 

A day or so after that brief conversation 
between Domarest and Cicely, Mr. Dorian 
went away froin the hotel, back to his office 
in Wall Street, where he would coin inoney 
when once he had his wife's capital to start 
on, and then Deinarest and Cicely ceased 
their devotion to each other, for they were 
too honorable w take advantage of their op- 
portunities. 

Once Deinarest had said to her he would 
never give her up, and she had been con- 
fused, and startled, and dismayed, and told 
him she should marry the man she had 
promised to inarry, unless he gave: her up 
of bis own free will aud accord. 

“Which is reinarkably likely any man 
in his senses would do,’’ Demarest answer- 
ed hotly. 

But they did not very often speak of it ; 
and one day Cicely weut to hii as he stood 
looking incodily out on the flashing waves, 
and told him sometbing. 

“I want to be congratulated, Chauncey. 
What a narrow escape I have had, only 
think, last week iny guardian transferred 
all my fands from the St. Laurence Bank 
t© the Elberonda, and yesterday the St. 
Laurence bursted. Just to think!’’ 

But Deinarest did not congratulate her. 

“I wish you had lost every dullar you 
possess in the world !"’ 

Sbe looked athiu wonderingly; he re- 
turned the look positively. 

“IT mean just that—if you had lost every 
dollar Philip Durian would give you up.”’ 

Then her eves twinkied. 

“But ‘no wan in his senses would,’ ’ 
said. 

He laughed. 

“That's iuir, Cieely. But see here’’—and 
he beouine grave and earnest—*will you do 
Something for me?’’ 


’ 


she 





| bound to make Juobn a wrapper, anyhow. | 


oqeertsialy will, if I can.” 
ere is no doubt 
ou che we but that you can, if 
“Write a letter to Dorian, and let me dic 
tate it, and promise me I ma M 
swer. wil our" a 
She shook her head dubiously. 
“I would rather bear the dictation first,” 
m. said cautiously. 
© repeated it hastily—only a uest 
that Dorian would beso kind sate maile ali 
— inquiries into the St. Laurence 
k failure, and ascertain if possible if 
——s would be saved from the wreck. 
he agreed, and the letter was forwarded 
by the next mail, and two days afterwards 
ly sent a message for Mr. Deimarest to 
coine to ber aunt's parlor at a certain time. 
And she handed him a letter,and stepped 
away while he read it. 
A letter from Philip Dorian in which he 
uested his release from his en ment 
to her on one side the sheet, ont on the 
other, as if it was an afterthought, a few 
curt words of reply to her question of the 
St. Laurence—that the unlucky depositors 
would lose ee dollar. 
Cicely! 


v 

Demarest looked at her, with a face that 
was almost cruelly radiant—did she really 
care for him ? 

“If you will only let me be thankful,” he 
said humbly, as he followed her tothe win- 
te and made her turn her face towards 

m. 

“Cicely, you surely are not so grieved as 
this? You have been crying.” 

“Crying! I should think so,oh Chauncey, 
I never was 80 mortified in my life! I be- 
lieve I just hate hii!" 

Then he laughed, so joyously. 

“Of course you do—but I love him, 
eee Now because you are 80 angry and 
mortified, you know, it will be very proper 
for me Ww administer a punishment he will 


never forget, or get over. 
“And I'll do it, Cicely, if you will only 
say 80.”’ 


“Punish him? I don’t see how you can.” 

“But I do,” he answered, taking her 
hands captive, and looking at her in a way 
that brought the roses to her cheeks. 

*Do you?” be asked hesitatingly. ‘‘How?"’ 

“By marrying you, my darling. May I?” 

And since be tok her close against his 
heart the moment after, it is to be supposed 
that Cicely consented to Dorian’s punish- 
ment, and when a few weeks afterwards 
—_ wegen A Demarest, in her husband's 
elegant carriage, passed hiion the street, 
vous would have said, if you bad seen his 
face, that he was most successfully pun- 


ished. - 
— Sr Oe 


The Wedding Cloud. 


BY WILSON BENNOR. 








tiny parlor, brightened the fire and 

made it even inore cheerful than usual 
—and Bessie waa alwaystidy, for this was 
the anniversary of Bessie’s wedding-day, 
and she ineant to inake ita es 

Just one short, happy year she had kept 
house for John Burton—big broad-should- 
ered, good-natured John, whose sunny blue 
eyes had never yet turned an angry look to 
Toutes fair face, whose sweet inouth (y 
John had a splendid om f mustache an 
he never ured tobacco) never given her 
one cross word yet. 

A basy, helpful little bee had Bess her- 
self been, for nobody's hearth was brighter, 
nobody’s table was neater, nobody’s little 
wife was inore cheery than John Burton’s, 
and neither of them had ever repented the 
day when they were inade one. 

Mrs. Bess had a little secret from John, 
though, two-day. 

After her work was done up, and the ta- 
ble set ready for thedinner which was al- 
ready hissing and bubbling on the stove, 
she paid a visit to the little room off the 

lor, where she always = her company 
to sleep, and where John hardly ever 
went. 

And there spread out upgn the snowy bed 
was Mrs. Bessie’s gift to John—a gorgeous 
dressing gown of maroon-colored cashinere, 
faced with a darker shake of maroon velvet 
and lined with the skirts of Bessie’s wed- 
ding blue silk dress. 

It was all done now except the last but- 
ton-hole. 

Bessie had made it herself, because the 
materiais bad cost about six dollars,and she 
didn’t think she could affurdtwo or three 
more for a 

She was delighted with her success, for it 
was quite an undertaking fura new hand. 

She finished the buttenhole, fastened the 
cord and tassels securely, and then laid it 
back upon the bed, and itooked at it with an 
adiniring gaze. 

“I'm glad it looks so nice,’’ she thought, 
her bright brown eyes sparkling with pleas- 


Be BURTON swept and dusted ber 


ure. 
“It’s all ready now to give bim when he‘ 
comes hoine at noon. 


“I wonder what he’ll give me? Somé- | 


thing, of course, but he can’t afford 80 cost- 
ly a present as this. 





“I couldn't either, if I hadn't made it my- 


for lining, and saved every penny I 
could troin the houskeeping money. 

“I meant to take the suvercign and go this 
very night w Patti's concert, but when I 
found I couldn't spare any more I was 


| 


| 
| 
} 
} 


} 


| Now | gust run and hurry up dinner be- | 


fore the old darling comes. 

“T’l] not say a word till he does, I’ll make 
believe I haven teven remembered what 
day it is until he speaks of it, andtben I'll 
surprise biiu.’’ 

he bedroom door was carefully shut, and 


the little Po gr feet went out to the kitch- 
en, and e light, busty steps from pantry 
to cellar and back again, until the cosy Ht 
tle dinner, with sone of John's favorite 
a was is penny, 
® put the last shining spoon u the 
table as the click of the yate-latoh Pid her 
that John was coming, even beiore his 
uick, firm tread came round to the side 
oor, 
She met him with her rosy mouth lifted, 
one a Jobo gave her a y kiss, he 


“‘Halloa, Bess, dinner smells good! I'm 
as hungry asa hunter.” ; 

He threw off his coat and began to wash 
at the little stand in the sitting-room, which 
was also their bedrvom, as the house was 
sinall, while Bessie went into the kitchen to 
cs Spee wari dishes waiting upon the 


There was a pretty little pout on Bessie's 
red mouth, and she thought, “1 think he 
inight have said something wore than that ! 
1 wonder if he has fo n what day it is? 
Oh, surely, he hasn't; maybe he is only 
tired and hungry ; after he has had his din- 
ner, he will say something.. I won't till he 


So they sat down, and Bessie poured out 
John's coffee, under the genial influence of 
which he was soon quite lively, and chatted 
in spirits. 

ut not a syllable did he drop about the 
day, and, as he grew merry, Bessie’s pretty 
face grew sober. 

When dinner was over, he lingered a Lit- 
tle, and Bessie, seeing she was not going tw 
have the chance she wanted, was silent, and 
ry only the briefest anewers to what he 


At last John noticed it, and spoke some- 
what shortly hiimselt. 

* Bess, what's the mater?’’ he asked, *‘you 
ooo out of temper about something. What 

t ” 

“There's nothing the matter with me!” 
answered Mrs. Bessie, tartly. 

“Then what in the world makes you look 
sour ?”’ persisted John. 

“I suppose I’ve a right to look as I 
please !’' snapped Bessie, angry and disap- 
pointed beyond measure at he now con- 
vinced that John had utterly forgutten the 


y. 

“Oh, of course. Only I don’t know ans 
you need to be so snappish about it,” re- 
torted John. 

“It's nobody’s business but my own,any- 
how,” unwisely said Bessie, with sparkling 
eyes and red cheeks. 

“To be sure; only if I'd known I was go- 
ing to be served with vine and gouse- 
berries I believe I’d have dined in town, 
instead of hurried home in spite of busi- 
ness.”’ 

“I think you're a perfect brute!’’ sobbed 
Bessie, bursting into tears. 

“AmI? Oh, well then, I'll take myself 
off, and not come back till you got in a bet 
ter humor.”’ 

And away went John, banging the door 
after him, while Bessie, allowing her dishes 
to stand unwashed and the fire to die out, 
flung herself on the sofa, ana cried bitterly 
for half-an-hour. 

But the house must be kept clean ff the 
sky falls, or people cry their eyes out. 

After a while Bessie got up, br’ghtened 
the fire, washed the dishes, tidied the house, 
and dressed herself for the afternoon, as she 
always did. 

Then she sat sadly down, alone in her lit- 
tle parlor, and sighed as she sewed to think 
the day she had meant to make #o happy 
should have turned out #0 badly. 

“How could I call my noble John a 
brute?” she murmured, scolding herself 
bitterly. ‘*To think we never had any cross 
words before, and to begin to-day of all 
days in the world—it was too bad. To be 
sure 1 do wish he had remembered; but 
then men don’t think of these things as 
women, and I know John does love ine. 

“Why couldn't I, instead of eng, 208 
have sauid—‘John, dear, don’t you know 
this is our wedding-day ?’ and then I know 
he would have said something nice, the 
dear, old fellow, and then T'd have brought 
out the wrapper, and we would have been. 
My fault, too, for being such a baby. Oh, 
I'tn 80 sorry, I’in so sorry! Well, I can 
try to make up for it. I'll be as pleasant as 
I can when he comes home, and I'll give 
him my present and tell him [’m sorry.”’ 

Having come to this wise conclusion, Mra. 
Bess flew around and had supper all ready 
in a short time. 

And when John came hone, just at sun- 
set, the first ~ which met his eyes was 
Bessie’s sober little face, watching for him 
at the front window. 

But she siniled as she saw him, and when 
he opened the door a very sweet Beusie was 
standing there to meet hiin. 

“Halloa Bess!" (this was careless John's 
usual greeting) says he, taking her into bis 
arius. “Ail right now, is it?” 

“Yes, John. Do forgive me for being so 
cross,”’ she whispered. 

“No, no,” says John; “we won’t talk 
about forgiving. I suspect I was as cross as 


ou were. We'll just not be cross any inore. | 


ut say, Bess, what was the row?” 
“Nothing, John, only—you forgot what 


| dav it was to-day.”’ 
self, and took :ny dear old weddiny-dress | 


“Oh, was that it? Why, no,I didn't. I 
had a nice little surprise for you, but I 
meant to keep all muin till evening, and 
then come out in grand style. 
here’s our wedding-treat, and Jobn egg 


from hs pocket a couple of tickets for the 
Patti concert, and held them out > her. 

“Oh, Juhn!” cried Beame. “The grand 

|} concert! How nice of you! I wanted to go 

eo bad, but I thought we couldn't afford 


a 
“We will thisonce. And look here, pet ; 
here's what I bought you to wear. 


He drew forth a tiny ease, and opening it 


a ~ 





Soars bey srating rtd oe 


have han in her pretty ears. 
“Oh oh Job Uy. ing two my ot. to ox- 
r delight thistime. “A 
linens 
Then she thanked him in a very emphatic 
aqueeze and a shower of kisses,and then she 


sald : 

“Well, I guess I'll not the onl 
ent either. 5m St what I have z for 
you.” 
She marched him to the little room where 
the gorgeous wrapper was spread out upon 
a white bed, and presented it in grand 
style. 

yt was a perfect fit when tried on, and it 
was a perfect surprise besides, and if “all's 
wellt ends well,” the wedding-day was 
a happy one at last, spite of the tiny cloud 
which overshadowed its morning. 

But then if careless John had given Bes- 
sie just a word of reinembrance early there 
need have been no cloud at all. 

See the moral of that, John? 


——_—_ > © ~<a... - - 


Scientific and Useful. 


Hens Eatino Eoas.—A correspondent 
of the Tribune and Farmer says in 
to hens eating eggo:—“My hens did the 
thing, and J roine clams shells and 
heated thein in the oven, and cracked them 
tor my hens, and they stopped eating their 
eggs.” 

VACOINATION, — Vaccination properly 
conducted je now unquestionably the best 
preventive of stnall pox epidemics. But it 
inust be remembered that impure lyin 
may charge the body with diseases to wh 
death itself is preferable. If physicians 
could be held to a stricter acoountabiiity 
there would be little trouble in making the 
practice of vaccination inore general. 

An ELECTRICAL PIANO.—A_ recent in- 
vention is the electrical plano. An ordinary 
instruinent is provided with two seta of 
bammers. Thevsupper electrical series 
couves into action when certain keys are 
pressed, and the corresponding hammers 

on striking the wire ata quick rate, so 
ong @8 pressure continues, giving an organ- 
like effect. 

Curg For Locksaw.—The following is 
the Scientific American's reimedy for lock- 
jaw. It is certainly very simple and easily 
triel: Letany one who has an attack of 
lockjaw take a sinall quantity of tarpentine, 
warin itand pour it over the wound, no 
matter where the wound is, and relief will 
follow in less than aminute. Nothing bet- 
ter can be applied to a severe cut or bruise 
than cold turpentine; it will give certain re- 
liet alinost instantly. ‘Turpentine is also a 
sovereign remedy for croup. Saturatea 
piece of flanuel with it and place the flannel 
on the throat and chest, and three or tour 
drops on a lump of sugar may be taken in- 
wardly. 








oe 


Farm and Garden. 





WATERING Hokses.—One thing in the 
treatinent of work horses in hot weather 
we are disposed to deprecate, viz.—the cus 
toin of watering them three times a day 
and no more. [tis simply cruelty on the 
part of a man toward his beasts, to oomnpel 
them to plow or mow froin early untalng 
until noon, or from noon until night with- 
out allowing them the privilege of a refresh- 
ing draught, 

Biv‘ GRASS PasTURe.— Blue grass 
flourishes best in strony, limme-stone svils. 
Before sowing, the land should be made 
very rich, and the surface should be finely 
pulverized. It starts very slowly, and re- 
quires three or four years to develop fully. 

Jwing to the length of tine required w get 
a perfect stand of this grass, itis always 
best to suw with it white clover and orchard 
grass, in about these proportions: Six 
quarts of blue grass, eight pounds of clover 
and one bushel of orchard grass to the acre. 
The blue grass in time will take possession 
of and crowd out theother grasses, at which 
time you will have ainost excelleat and 





Look here— | 


| enduring pasture. 

| Tur Currant Wors.—The standard 
remedy tor the currant worm is a tea made 
| of the powdered leaves of the white heile- 
| bore, which, if the leaves are tresh, is sure 
| death tothe worm, and not dangerous to 
jman. The hellebore may be bought at any 
| first-class drug store; to make tie decoction 
| add phe iy tablespoonful of the powder 

, 


lto a gallen of boiling water,and when part- 


liy cool wid three yallons of strong soap 
suds; apply witha whisk broou, so ast 
getit on the under side of the leaves, as 
there is where the wort chiefly work. Be 
| sure w exXanine the busies early and often, 
|) else they will be denuded belore you 
| knowit. One or two applications at tie 
| right time will keep them civar, 

How To Cook Kicrn.—Rice is becoming a 
much more populararticie of food than 
heretofore. It is frequently substituted for 
potatoes at the chief moa! of the day, being 
inore nutritions and much tiere readily 
digested. At its present cost,it is relatively 
cheaper than potatoes, oalieal or yrain- 
vrits ofany kind. In preparing it only just 


| enough cold water should be poured on to 
prevent the rice from burning on the bot- 
tom ofthe pot, which should have a close- 
fitting cover, and with ainoderste fire the 
rice is steamed rather than boiled until it is 
neerly dune; then the cover is taken oll, the 
surplussteain and imeisture allowed Ww es 
cape, and the rice turns out a tas of snow- 
wiite kernels, each separate from the 


(Aber, and as imuch superior tothe usual 
| SOGZY inass, a8 a fine inealy potato ww super- 
| lor to the water-euaked article. 
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“THE BROKEN RING.” 
In this issue of Tas Post we begin a 
new story, under the above title. When 
we announce that it is by the author of 
“From Gloom to Sunlight,’’ and other fa- 
vorite serials that have appeared in our col- 
umns, we tee] assured that we have said al] 
that is necessary to secure it the close and 
delighted attention of our readers. 





INDIVIDUALITY. 


There is much beauty in the union of op- 
posites. The gentleness of strength, the 
victory of submission, the gain of sacrifice, 
the power of patience, the sweetness of suf. 
fering, the grandeur of se)f-suppreasion, the 
piquancy of plainness; who has not inward 
ly acknowledged a constraining, though 
subtie, influence in all these? 

In our hurrying days, however, there is a 
form of anomaly wherein is no comeliness, 


We aim at greatness by means of littleness. 
We profess to reach wide views through 
narrow grooves. We would go up to hea- 
ven in a whirlwind before we have lifted 


ble objects, large designs, liberal interpreta- 
tions, treedom in the length, breadth, depth, 
and height of thought, word, and deed, are 
the outcry. 

But how often do these words really mean 
a keen following of se}f-will—each man his 
own—the indulgence of his individuality, 
the ignoring of his neighbor's! Yet can 
true and abiding greatness ever spread over 
the world until each form of life,each power 
of the mind, each chord of the heart, each 
note of the spirit, be remembered, and fos- 
tered, and listened for? 

Surely, from the recognizing, cherishing 
training of all individuality are amassed the 
moral and intellectual wealth of the world ! 
The noblest character is produced by full 
development, the exercising of al! faculties, 
while remaining ever ready to control self, 
and bend to the law of love. 


government, is to learn when to yield, 
equally as when to be firm; and, as far as 
lawful, so to seek out and assimilate to one's 


by all means to gain some. This brings out 
the better feelings of hearts and souls 
around, rouses, softens, strengthens. What 
treasures of memory, and affection, and 
trust, and faith are thus laid up! How it 
helps people again and again to turn back 


misunderstanding, how good it is only to 
love, and to lose self in that! 
wish such unfolding to be checked, that they 
might be paramount? 

A crisis may arrive, too, when our pride 
of physical or mental power shall be brought 
low, and we shall be dependent, for life or 
death, for honor or disgrace, on the will, or 
the learning, or the juigment of another. 
In such an hour, should we not recognize 
our safety and peace in knowing that, at 
least in our own sphere, we had promoted 
the enlightenment, the distinction, the plea- 
sure, of all we could reach? and conse. 
quently could securely trust to their gifts 
and virtues, well practised in all happy and 
honored intelligence, but gratefully and ef. 
ficiently put forth for the supply of that 


| hour's failure in our own. 


We often talk of being misunderstood; 
then, all the more, let us labor to under- 
stand others. 
filled with many flowers, all bright, and 
sweet, and joy-giving; but with individu. 
ality of bloom, of color, and of fragrance. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





In Russia the sunflower has a practical, 
if not an esthetical value. It is cultivated 
for the oil it yields. The oil is used 
cooking as wellas in lamps, and for mak- 
ing soap and paint. 

Fexctno is being introduced among in. 
door amusements for young women. It is 
said by experienced ones to give more grace 
of movement and pose than any exercise, 
not even excepting dancing. 


tug of warconcerning a pew, and the last 
comers lately placed themselves on the 
knees of those already there, and refused to 
budge at the rector’s request. Pew wars 
are of the bitterest in England. 

Tue North Carolina church-goer who 
sang 80 loudly and discordantly in church 
as toannoy other worshippers, and was in- 
dicted as a nuisance, has won his case. The 
language of the Court is: ‘The disturb- 
ance ofa congregation by singing, when 
the singer does not intend so to disturb it, 
but is conscientiously taking part in the re- 
ligious services, may bea subject for the dis- 
cipline of his church, but not indictable.’’ 





| A Paris journal of hygiene warns house- 


_ keepers against the use of a feather duster, 
_ instead of a wet cloth. The duster simply 
chases the particles from the furniture into 
the air, where they are inhaled. Dust is 
formed of innumerab‘e quantities of spores 
eggs and germs, as wellas of inert matter 
| A flourish of the duster may set loose an as 
| sassinating germ. The dangerous particles 


our eyes from earth, or even from self. No- 


The best policy, as well as the soundest 


own, the special characteristics of others, as 


Who could | 


attach themselves readily to the dampened 

cloth. The origin of many discases is trace- 
| able to the mere specks which ought to be 
removed, and not simply stirred up. 


Some ways of young America are start 
ling, and a notable example of them is fur- 
nished by the Iowa children who recently 

| killed their father that they might have 
things their own way at home. The boy 
shot the unhappy parent, but it was ar- 
| ranged that the younger girl should ac- 
_ knowledge the crime, on a plea of self-de- 
_ fense, so that her extreme youth might save 
ber. The whole affair was arranged and 
_ carried out with a fiendish coolness worthy 


| 


of veteran criminals. 
| Tne size of fans to be used at the seaside 
| this season is enormous, some of them being 
| as large as four feet in circumference. The 
most beautiful fans offered in the market 
are in mother of-pearl, in ivory, in elegant 
and expensive woods, with lace, embroi- 
dery, rare feathers, and other beautiful and 
costly ornaments. The old-fashioned palm- 
| leaf fan is still sold and used as much as 
ever, and the Japanese fans, both round 
and folding, will be offered in the market, 
decorated in that unique manner customary 
with the Japs. 

Tue division among the German Baptists, 
or Dunkards, is caused by a desire on the 
one hand to maintain the laws and usages 
of the Church in all their strictness, and on 


| 
| 
| 
} 
' 
| 
} 
| 


after sore fret or failure, and take up the | the other hand to depart from them in the 
higher line once more, staying themselves | direction of worldliness. The laxity of the 
on what they have known, and can stil] | latter element, however, dees not appear to 
hope for; feeling, in spite of bitterness or be great, for at its first annual convention 


moustaches were prohibited, hair was for- 
bidden to be parted, house-painting, ex- 
cept in dull color, was declared sinful, 
and any trimming on « dress was pro- 
nounced abominable. 

A.LTKOUGH an Emperor, the German 
Kaiser Wilhelm still clings to old habits to 
such an extent that the brownish-gray 
havelock, which he wears spring and fall 





in | 


At North Wingfield, England, there is a | 


on his drives he has had for twenty-five 


| years, and still will not give up for a newer 


article. It is only very lately in good old 
German towns, however, that the ladies 
themselves left off wearing a dress for any 


| change of fashion; they simply wore the 


good silk or woolen stuff as long as it last- 
ed, and if that were half a life-time, so 
much the better. No wonder that Germany 
| now goes bankrupt in the attempt to fol- 


| low fashionable extravagance. 
The Garden of Paradise is | 


| ‘In some ‘Thoughts by the Way,’”’ 
| writes an English correspondent, ‘‘you re- 
cently described ‘the awfully jolly girl’ as 
| the latest and, in some respects, the most 
| appalling type of her sex. The other day 
in Richmond Park I came upon three or 
four of these epicene creatures, who were 
perhaps awful enough, but were by no 
means jolly. One wore a man's scarlet 
cricket cap. All had their hair cropped 
close, and all four carried heavy walking 
| sticks. On inquiry, I was told that at 
Brighton and elsewhere it was quite com- 
mon for young ladies to go about with 
walking-sticks anda convict’s crop. Who 
| are the men that these poor girls imagine 
| they can attract by this ugly masquerade ?’’ 
A BREAKFAST such as had never before 
been served up in Berlin was lately set be- 
fore the Director of the Aquarium, his fam- 
ily and some invited friends—scrambled 
snakes’ eggs. From thirty of these the Di- 
_ rector had the singular dish prepared in the 
| presence of his guests. They were broken 
| Up into a trying-pan containing the requisite 
modicum of melted butter. The eggs have 
| no yelk, but are filled with a grayish white 
liquid; the shells are neither hard nor _brit- 
tle, as in birds’ eggs, and, after being emp- 
tied of their contents, resembled pieces of 
leather. The taste of the savory dish was 
_ likened to that of mashed potatoes mixed 
with rice. All the guests but one partook 
heartily. Anapparatus has recently been 
put upatthe Aquarium for the artificial 
hatching of these eggs, and we may soon 
hear of native Berlin boa-constrictors. 
THERE is a story going round in London 
circles to the effect that a lady, distinguished 
in that social world of which the Mansion 
House is the centre, committed a strange 
and almost inexcusable breach of etiquette 


| 


| On the occasion of the recent visit of the 





Queen to Epping Forest. The 

make a smal! presentation to Ba Ae “4 
and instead of kissing the roya) hand, the 
shook it vigorously! I never heard of bat 
one other person who made a similar mis. 
take—and that was @ young student of 
Trinity College—now the staf vicar of g 
parish in Cheshire—whom nervousness 
overcame when he was first introduced to 
the presence of royalty. Hudson, we 
know, once offered his arm to the Queen: 
but Her Majesty, thinking doubtless that 
the “‘railway king’’ had matters on his 
mind more important than court etiquette, 
accepted it with smiling grace. 


SE 


Ir is not generally known that nearly all 
the male members of the imperial German 
house are well-trained and proficient arti- 
sans, andthat the members of both sexes 
are accomplished in the fine arts. Both the 
Crown Princess and the Princess Frederick 
Charles might succeed as painters, and the 
former is skilful as a sculptress. Frederick . 
William himself has been the designer of 
many a church and public building. Prince 
George, under the nom de plume of ‘Con. 
rad,’’ is a dramatist of considerable reputa- 
tion. But it is music that has mostly occu. 
pied this royal house. Frederick the Great, 
in the darkest period that he experienced, 
played the flute, while his sister, the Prin- 
cess Amelia, and the Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand were good composers. The present 
Prince Albrecht is well known and ad- 
mired for his compositions, and a growing 
formidable rival of his is the hereditary 
Prince of Meiningen. Four of the favor- 
ite military marches of the present day are 
said to be of royal origin. 

THERE is an alleged invention of a Ger- 
man chemist by which woolen and cotton 
fabrics can be coated with a layer of dis- 
solved silk and made to assume the glossy 
and soft appearance of actual silk goods. 
Experiments in a sumewhat similar direc- 
tion appear to have been made by a French 
chemist, who, however, coats his material 
with a thin layer of tin instead of silk. The 
modus operandi is described as follows: 
He first makes a mixture of zinc powder 
and dissolved albumen, which he spreads 
over the fabric by means of a brush, leaving 
it to dry, when the stuff is passed first 
through superheated steam, and afterwards 
through a solution of chloride of tin. By 
this means an exceedingly thin layer of tin 
is spread over the whole side of the fabric, 
which is thus rendered waterproof and pro- 
tected against ordinary rough usage. The 
utility of the invention is not quite appar- 
ent, for probably tew people would care to 
don garments in which they would bear a 





very close resemblance to animated kettles 
and tea-pots; though in the preparation of 
theatrical dresses, and even of the bright 
“trimmings” in which the female heart de- 
lights, the invention might find a lim- 
ited application. 

THE method by which the photograph of 
horses in motion have been taken—the re- 
sult of years of experiment—is substantially 
as follows: At one side of the track is s 
long building arranged for photographic 
work, containing a battery of twenty-four 
cameras, all alike, and standing one foot 
apart. On the other side of the track is 
screen of white muslin and a foot-board. 
The screen is marked with vertical and 
horizontal lines, and the foot-board bears 
numbers indicating separate intervals of one 
foot each. The instantaneous shutters of 
the cameras are operated by electricity, and 
their movement is governed by such pow- 
erful springs hat the exposure is estimated 
to be about one five-thousandth of a second. 
The contact by which ‘the shutters are 
sprung is made by the breaking of « thread 
drawn across the track at about the height 
of the horse’s breast, there being one thread 
for each camera. In his flight through the 
air, therefore, he brings each of his twenty- 
four cameras to bear upon him at the mo- 
ment when he passes in front of it, and that 
camera represents his position at that I: 
| stant. The series of representations indi- 
| cates the consecutive positions at each of 
| the twenty-four feet covered by the instru- 

ments. Ina series showing a horse trotting 

at full speed, the spokes of the sulky sr 

shown as distinct lines quite to the felloe of 

the wheel, indicating an extremely short 

exposure. Ina fast run, the tufts of the 
| horse’s tail, as it waves with his stride, are 
clearly marked. 
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She had gone to the re tory of her 
treasures—trifies in sheemnatven, but rich in 
BY A. G. their precious meaning when given—the | 

prt bud he had placed in her hair, whispering | 
An ancient Indy is my sunt, that she was “the sweetest rose-bud of the | 

A little old book has she, two,” the bit of paper whereon the naines in 
A faded leaf in the old book Hes, @ game of consequence had been written 

Withered as leaf can be. and in which Warren May and Margery Le- 
The hands are withered that placked it once land had been the leading characters in a 

Por her on a day in apring: serivs of comical adventures ending in mar- 
What ails her now, the poor old soul, riage, and Warren had stolen an o portunity 

‘That she weeps when she sees the thing ? to whisper unobserved among the gleetul 














aa — lau hter— 
Celia’s Elixir. monet” come true within a twelvo- 


His notes, too, full of those sweet noth- 
ings, interesting only to a loving maiden’s 
OTe hould all 

ey should all go together in one fie 
holocaust, and wih tate the happy hemes 
and tancies which had gilded her Tite with 
such delusive radiance of late, should fade 





BY PERCY VERE. 





HE sunset’s golden glory enveloped 
Margery Leland’s little home 
as it nestled at the foot of the hill; and 
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‘Phe irate spinster so eviedntly ineant bat- 
tle that Warren flushed and was silent. 

It was no time to discuss a question in | 
which a young girl's name had nm men- 
tioned, but be meant to know the truth. 

There must be something underlying | 
Miss Hynes’ bitter words, 

So he waited until the rest of the board- 
- had left the rooin; then he turned to 

r: 

“For Heaven's sake tell me what you 
know, Miss Hynes! Whose heart is broken, 
and what have I to do with it? 

“Your manner seems to connect me with 
Mice Leland’s illness; but as Heaven is my 
witness, I would willingly die to save her 
one pang !"’ 

“Sakes alive, young tnan, do you mean to 
tell me that? 

“Why, anyone with half an eye could 
see that the gal sot the world by you; and 


ee 


—_ —— 





And I thought also of a table spread with 
silver and rare china, with a lady at its 
head who resembled a queen. 

And I breathed a luxurious sigh asl 
awakened frommy day dream toa know- 
ledge that the words * New Valladolid” 
were being shouted through the car, and 
that the train was coming to a standstill be- 
fore a little pine station. 

I caught my traveling- Troin the 
catch-all overhead, and = bhurri out of the 
car. 

The porters had jost dumped four or five 
trunks on the platform. 

Two old wagons stood in the road, one 
driven by an old woman ina sun-bonnet, 
the other by a red-haired boy, with bare 
feet; and a queer, knocked-kneed horse, 
attached toa still queersr old buggy, was 
tied to a post ata little distance. 

A young man, in a very light summer 
suit, anda city family bent on rural he 





its long lines of slanting yellow light touch- 
ed upvach one of the shining curls as 
though with a magic pencil, as she swayed 


away into ashes. 
He should not know of her pain. 
She would be the gayest of the gay when 


yet you dropped off all of a sudden, and 
efther pine like a picked iv." 

“You are inistaken, Miss Lynes,”’ was the 
grave answer. 


news were ny companions on the plat- 
form. 


The former put his tronk into the first 


dreamily to and fro in the red framed, cane- 
seat rocking-chair upon the porch. 

The light vanished and all was grey-hued 
and sombre, and even so suddenly went 
the happy dreams which had been filling 
Margery’s heart. 

Some half hour previous Miss Celia 
Hynes had opened the den-gate, and 
walked slowly up the pa bordered with 
flowers sending out their sweetest fragrance | of her mental suffering), he stepped to her 
at the approach of the dewy eventide. side with sudden interest and claimed her 

“Good evening, Margery. Is ma_ at | attention asan old friend. 


home?” Margery, usually as retiring and bashful 
“Yes,” said Margery, with ready cour- | a8 a snow-drop, received him with a vivac- 
tesy, rising to greet the tall angular | ity and ~~ Pema which pleased, while 
spinster. ‘Will you walk in?” it surpri him, and from that time until 
And she showed her into the sitting-room, | the day ended, he constituted himself her | 
and called her mother. | devoted attendant. 
Then she stole softly out to her old posi- | Warren May came a little later, and as 
tion and to her pleasant thoughts, until a | usual made his way at once to Margery’s | 
naine attracted her attention—the name! side. 
With a sinile parting her sweet lips, and To his surprise she r nised him with a 
looking out of ber great dreamy eyes, she cool little nod and gave him no further no- 
bent forward to hear what pleasant thing | tice, becoming at once engrossed with Reu- 
Miss Ilynes was saying about him—for | ben,and quistly listening to him as though, 
Warren May was to Margery the synonym like to the ancient dame in the fairy tale, 
of all that was good and noble, and surely | she ex tosee jewels dropping from 
even the most carping critic could say noth- | his lips with every word. 
ing ill of him. Warren waited patiently for a timo, evi- 
“So your daughter's got a beau, Mrs. Le- | dently expecting to assume his old position 
land. Well I never! It seeins only jest a by Margery ; but instead she accepted Reu- 
year or two agu that she was eae wane pen’s invitation for a ramble, and they were 
catching butterflies with those chubby fin- | soon out of sight in the shady recesses ofthe 
gers of hers, and now she is after higher | woods, 


gaine.” ‘ Warren looked after them, listening to 
How Margery’s tender heart throbbed as | the silvery ripple of laughter which » Ma 
she listened. sionally rang out from Margery’s lips, 


So others had noticed his attentions, and At last when he could see them no longer 
it was not iimagination on her part—but at | ne turned away. 


the next words her pleasure vanished. . re 
“Now, Mrs. Leland,” continued the sharp | site SS ar ye — = 
voice, “you inust not take offence, for you | | ° 


they met, no matter what tortures she might 
suffer afterwards. 

Asthough to aid in carrying out her 
designs, Reuben Gilman, the squire’s son 
had come home from college, and as Ma.- 
gery made her appearances, looking all the 
prettier for the heightened color upon her 
cheeks, and for the feverish brilliance of her 
restless dark eyes (the only visible traces 











“Miss Margery has scarcely spoken to me | 
since the day of the picnic. 

“How I have offended her I know not; 
the fault does not rest with me. 

“It may be that some mischief-maker has 
been at work. 

“You know they can manufacture stories 
out of very little foundation.” 

“Let me see. "T'was the very night be- 
tore that picnicthat | spoke to hee ina. Can 
itbe?" and the gossip-loving but well- 
meaning spinster absolutely turned a yel- 
lowish-white at the thought. 

“Yes! Sakes to inercy, young inan, I’m 
that miserable being. I’ve done the dam- 
age, I'm afraid! The girl must have took 
tire at what I told herma. I gays,’ turning 
suddenly and confronting Warren, ‘do you 
remember, here inthis very root, a sayin 
to Sam Wells that you ‘wasn’t en dan 
didn’t inean to?’ And then when he | 
laughed and said something else, do you | 
remember how you burst out, ‘No, sir; it is 
not so! 

“The widow's daughter is too innocent to | 
flirt with?’ I just wanted to put the girl's 
mother on her guard, and I told her. If 
I've done any harin I’m sorry, and will try 
to undo it.’’ 

Warren thought fora moment before he 
could recall the conversation. 

Then he said sternly : 

“If the precise words of Mr. Wells, and 
my true answer had been correctly repeated 
no harm would have been done, Mins 
Hynes; but as usual a half-true version has 
been carried to Miss Margery's ears. 

“Mr. Wells asked me if I was engaged to 
Mias Farren, my law-partner’s sister, and I 
answered emphatically, ‘No; that I had | 
not thought of such a thing.’ 

“Then he said, ‘Ilow about the re 





orted 


wagon, kissed the old woman in the sun- 
bonnet, took the reins and drove away. 

He was evidently the son of the family 
come home to spend his vacation. 

The rest of the trunks and the city family. 
mother, father, little boy, nurse-imaid and 
baby were put into the wagon driven by 
the boy. 

Some one cried— 

“All aboard!" 

Conductors leaned out over the platforms 
and made inysterious signals to each other 
with hands heid sideways. 

The cars rattled and clashed, the whistle 
shrieked, and the train moved away. 

I was left alone on the platforin—alone 
but for the baggaye-master, who sat upon e 
log chewing straw. 

na moment more this functionary, with- 
out looking at ine, nade a rewnark— 

‘Deacon Glover has come down for the 
new dominie. He's over to the store. 
Comin’ back in a minute."’ 

‘Thank you,” said I. 

The baggage-master took no notice of me, 
but having climbed upon a stool and made 
some changesin a time my on the wall 


of the station, locked the door, put the key 
| in his 
| the mandy road. 


ket, and sauntered away down 


I took his place upon the log and waited. 

In a few moments a prim little old ygen- 
tlemnan inalinen duster appeared on the 
top otthe hill, carrying in one hand atin 
can, in the other atin pail,and under either 
arm a brown — parcel, 

I knew at aglance tiat 
Glover. 

“Are you Mr. Gannet?” he inquired 
mild as he approached. 

“T want to know. 

“IT hadn'tany expectation of being kept 
sO long, but, you see, it saves the women 


it was Deacon 


know I have set great store by Margery over | 
since I nursed her through the fever,and she | 
is just for all the world like iny own fissh | 
and blood, and something I heard yester- | 
day set me to thinking first, and then com- | 
ing down here to tell you.” 

What could it be? 

Margery’s fingers clenched themselves | 
tightly in her impatience, and she held her 
breath so as not to lose a word. 

“You know I board at the same place 
with that young May, and to say the truth ; 
but that’s neither nere nor there as far as 
Margery is concerned, if he hasn’t any seri- 
ious intentions in his politeness to her, and 
I've heard it from his own lips. 

‘You see I overheard that editor, Sam 
Wells, teasing him about some lady, and 
you know it’s easy to put two and two to- 
gether,andyoung May spoke up, with a snap 
in those big black eyes of his— 

“You are mistaken; Iam not engaged 
to the young lady, and have not the slightest 
intention of being.’ 

“Then Sam Wells said something more 
in an undertone; I didn’t quite catch it, and 
May said sharper than ever— 

“*T assure you, sir, the widow's daughter 
is too innocent Lo flirt with.’ ”’ 

Margery waited to hear no more. 

With flying stops she sought her ov-n lit- 
tle room, locked the door, to he secure froin 
the intrusion even of her dearly-beloved 
mother, and throwing herself on the bed, 
buried her face in its snowy pillows, and 
sobbed as though her heart would break. 

The next day there was to be a church 
picnic, and Margery had thrown her whole 
7 into the preparations. 

Such marvels of cake and agg’ | had 
pave under her nimble fingers for the 

electation of the children. 

Such aching muscles and tired wrists from 
the beating of eggs to the requisite foamy 
lightness for the inaking of delicious trifles, 
and such happy thoughts and fancies, for 
Warren was interested in the same Sunday- 
school, and they would be fellow-workers, 
and after that the delightful rambles through 


| Offices and froin a 


| said Reuben, laughingly. 





shady vistas in the woods that stretched at 


| transparent in her guileless innocence as a 


drop of dew, and as free from coquetry as a 
baby. How hasthe sweet delusion van- 
ished !”’ 

With this sweeping conclusion he tried to 
banish his disappointment but in vain. 

Ifreturned with every thought of the 
sweet facé which had lured him from his 
ressing law case, to bask 
in its winsome light, and which had then 
proved to him such a veritable ‘‘Will-o’-the- 
wisp.” 

Many 4 pair of bright eyes smiled a wel- 
come at the handsome young lawyer as he 
sauntered leisurely along, but he contented 
himself with a pleasant greeting, and soon 
left the grounds. 

“Our promising young lawyer seoms to 
have tired of the scene and gone home,”’ 
“T wonder much 
at his taste. There are crowds of pretty girls 
here even if I have monopolized the queen 
of the fete,’’ with ameaning look at Mar- 

ry; for he had heard the report connect- 

ng Warren's naine with that of Margery, 
and had formed a shrewd guess as to the 
cause of his absence. * 

The girl did not ~ ory in the piquant, 
sprightly way which had made her aociet 
so fascinating to the young squire through 
the (to him) swiftly-flying hours, 

An intense longing filled her heart to be 
again in Warren's presence. ; 

She had kept up her role of a frivolous 
light-hearted girl, and had responded gaily 
to Reuben’s compliments. 

She had gone tw the picnic, fully intend- 
ing to act a part foreign to her ingenous open 
nature, for she would have died svoner than 
show her wounds. 

Butthe interminable day had dragged 
slowly on, and never again would she ex- 

herself to such suffering. 

After this she stayed at home so persist- 
ently that it soon grew to be a subject of 
comment in the village. 


Then it began to be rumored about that | 


she was going into a decline. 





Once it was mentioned at the table where, 
among other boarders, Miss Hynes and 


flirtation with the widow’s danghter? Is it , 


80?’ | folks trouble to fetch things over when I 
“And I answered imperatively inthe ne- drivedown, 

gative, and gave my reason for [t.”’ JStep in, won't you? I'll get in afer. 
“Then I’m a miserable old creature, and I'll _ hang this can of kerosene ile on be- 

shall be till Imake it perfectly right | bind. 

between you and poor little Margery, and “Some dislikes the smell—maybe you 

that will be before twenty-four bours,ormy | do. 

name’s not Celia Hynes! “The molasses and tea and coffee can go 
“I'll take the elixir of hope down to her | under the seat as well as not. 

this very night.’’ “How's your health, sir, and how do you 
She kept her word; and Margery bright- | like New Valladolid? " 

ened at her explanation, like a drooping | I answered that my health was good, and 

flower at the restoration of the sunlightand | that I had not as yet seen much of New 


dew. | Valladolid. 

Before many days she had recovered suf- | “No more you haven't,”’ said the old gen- 
ficiently to see Warren. | tlemnen, 

As he caine into the room, a faint color “Well, you'll drive through it now,” he 
fluttered up into her pale cheeks. said. 


Hie shook the reins and the old horse be- 
gan to stumble along. 

And on we drove, past certain rows of 
fraine houses very inuch like each other 
and withthe same flowers in their front 
gardens, until, having passed the church, 


She put out her hand. 

“T am glad to see you,”’ said she. 

Then her sweet childish lips began to 
quiver. 

With asudden uncontrollable impulse the 
young man gathered the tender little thing 
to his heart. wo caine to one happily set about by old 

“Oh, Margery,” he whispered, “I have oak trees, befure the yate of witch he drew 
longed for youasa man dying of thirst | up. 
longs for the cooiing spring. A girl stood at tho gate—a fair girlina 

“Will you be my wife? Then I shall be blue muslin dress and a white apron. 
sure of you?”’ “Take the molasses, Tilly, before it gets 

The murinured answer was inaudible, for upset," said the deacon. 
she had hidden her face upon his breast; | “This is Mr. Gannet that'’sto preach for 
but Warren was satisfied. us 


He knew that Margery loved him. | “Mr. Gannet, this is my daughter 
—<_ - <-> | Tillv.”’ 
r J | Webowed and she vanished with the par- 
Unable to Answer. cols. 





“Whata lovely little creature!" T said to 
myself. “Nothing like Margaret, but so 
pretty!" 

And I found inyself thinking of her as I 
washed iny hands and brushed my bair in 
the blue-walled bedroom on the second 
floor, with white fringed counterpanes and 
curtains and two black silhouettes over the 
inantel-piece, on either side of the china 
Vases OF FOses, 

There were only four ofus atthe table— 
the deacon, Lis wife, a stout lady who 


BY J. B. HH. 





and I[ thought myself the luckiest man 
living. 

Margaret was so handsome that no stran- 
ger ever saw her without expressing ad- 
wniration, and one did not weary of her face | 
after familiarity with it. 

She was well-bred, accomplished, and a 
great heiress. 

I had reason to believe that she was very | 


| WAS engaged to Margaret Sheppard, 





| Warren May were seated. — 

“T declare to goodness,” said a hae 
4] can’t for the life of ne see through things! 
| Them that’s old are left to wither on the | 
tree, and there's the prettiest young ne | 
in the whole place a going as quick as you’ 
snuff outa tallow candle. Poor little Mar- 
gery! I’ve knowed her and loved her since 
she was knee-high to agrasshopper.”’ 

Warren's tace changed as he turned to- 
wards Miss Hynes. 


the back of the chosen site for the cainping- 
ground. 
Now all was changed. 

_It seemed to Margery , in her girlish sen- 
Sitiveness and nortihektion at the thought 
of her name being thus bandied from lip to 
up ie the village (for if Miss Hynes knew 
Of it, others surely would), as though she 
could not bear to meet her merry young 
friends lest her secret should be written 
upon her face. 

But she would have died ratherthan have 
thein think her the victim of unrequited 


little Margery Leland who is in failing | 


love; so she steeled herself against htrteel- h-ilth.” 
ings, and went. “Yes.” with a scornful sniff and a severe | 
An unutterable scorn surged through her , look ai the questioner; ‘that’s what you 
heart as shethoughtof Warren May’sindiz- heard. Po dove. Broken = ease = 
nant denial of any meaning in bis attention en rnended as some maythink. Anyway 
to her. : iJ iy duty I warned her 
4 h) ODII of . ‘ 
What then was the signification of tb mz. | nt much Of them that 
vier little heart out of 


wheedies a giri’s te! 
her keeping, and then on ee like that! 
| with a forcible snap of her bony fingers. 


words and looks which had caused a thrii! 
of such new and strange happiness to pe. - 
meate her whole being ? 





fond of ine. 

Noone could be more entirely content 
than I was as I leaned back into the palace 
car that bore ine over the country to New 


| Valladvlid, where I was to preach for a fow 


Sundays. 


The pulpit was vacant,and I was just try- | 


wings. 
iny pecuniary prospects I scarcely 


mit 


| thought I should care to accept acall to 
“Did I understand you to say that it is | New Valladolid, but I had no. objection to | 


filling its pulpit for a few weeks, especially 
as Margaret had gone to Saratoga, and 
New York was warm and stuffy and 
stupid. 

Casual remembrances of elegant parson- 
ages builtin the Queen Annestyle; of a 
study, where the footfalls were softened by 
Persian rugs,and the doors draped with 
vorticres Of velvet; chairs and a desk carved 
richly as some old confessional flitted 


| through my mind. 





never said more than she could belp, and 
Tilly. 

She had spent the last winter in New 
York, and we talked about all she had 
eon. 

She was self-possessed without 
forward, and ob, 80 pretty, so 
pretty. 

Now Margaret was splendid and queenly, 
80 this was wild praise that she could not 
have objected to, only I suid it alinost too 
often. 

I preached in the church on the morrow; 
I preached on the next Sunday. 

It was settled that [should spend the 
suimiuer there. 

I wrote this to Margaret— 


being 
very, very 


“Since you cannot be with tne it does not 


matter where I ain—this stupid place is as 
well asany other. Address tothe care of 
Deacon Hezekial Glover. I shall board 


i with him while I stay 
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It was a pleasant summer, despite the! ‘We all thought he was courting Tilly. 


Gul ness of the piace. 


How good the quaint old deacon was | 


when one really knew jiiin. 
How inetherly was Mra. Glover; as for 
Tilly, she grew sweeter every day. 


I oRen wondered what Margaret would 
have sald could she have seen me helping | 


her to pick blackberries, to find the rune 
Way oow, \ carry home the milk pail.driv- 
ing her the store and returning withs 
freigit of yroceries—Margaret, who knew 
nothing # domestic details, and whose 
mnonograined and perfuined letlers were 
often brought over from the office in com- 
pany with the kerosene can. 


I wrote my serinons atone end of the | 


round table, while Tilly sat at the other, 
sewing. 

Between us wasa lamp with a green pa- 
per shade. 

Nowand then abig bug would fly into 
the window, aud go bumming about our 
beads, or a moth would try tw singe its 
wings over the chimney, and I woul stop 
and drive it out. 

The old people would go to bed aftera 
while, and then Tiliy and I would tind our- 
selves hungry, and ehe would go into the 
kitchen to find ‘something good.” 

I always held the light for her. 

When something good was found, we ate 


' 





| 


“She did, poor child. 
“Sie just loved him dearly, and the day 


before he went away he toid her be was en- 


gaged to some girl in New York. 

“T'in afraid it's broken her beart. 

“She told ine all about it. 

“On, aunty Tripp,’ said she, *I know I 
ought to 
He seemed w like 


I hope I shall 


ine 680. 


| die of this fever, for life in nothing to me.’ 


“Ashained ! 

“Why it's he ought to be ashamed. 

“Of all things a minister to be acold, 
crue! flirt. 

“And that’s what Alfred Gannet is.” 

I listened, but I could not move or speak; 
I felt as though my beart aiso was break- 
ing, and oh, the shame I suffered. 

fie women drank their tea and left the 
arbor, and then Margaret turned to me 
with « oold, sarcastic sini'e. 

“I see by vour face that that little story 
is perfectly true, Mr. Gannet,” she said. 

*Margaret,"" I faltered, “I have done 
nothing that should give offence to you.” 

“Nothing but love another woman,”’ she 
answered. 


| 


be ashamed, but I can’t help it. | 


estiess child. 
7 She was too full of life and spirits to be 


“pane the lapse of half-an-Lour, she had 
again left her mother's siddejand was leanin 
over the guards watching the waves an 
eddies caused by the motion of the boat. 
Leaning farther and farther out, and per- 
haps inade dizzy by the whirl of waters, 
she lost ber balance, and fell over with a 


| loud splash. 


| lips. 


“Love her and let her see it, meaning to | 


marry ine. 
*Don’t think I am hurt; indeed I am re- 


| lieved. 


it on the back porch, sitting side by side on | 


the steps like two children. 

The summer passed. 

October caine. 

Margaret returned to the city and wrote 
to ine. 

It was while we were eating peaches and 
creain on the back 
I said t) Tiliv— 

“J will tell vou a secret if you will keep 
it for a while, Villv— 

“Oh, of course I will, Mr. Gannet.”’ 

“lam going to be married 
Tilly, Tsaid. *Those pretty letters vou 
always thought came from tiny sister are 
from the lady whe is to marry me. 

“She is very beautiful, very rich, very 
stylish, but very kind. 

“You must come and see us, Tilly, when 
we are inarried. 

*“T shall tell Margaret how good you have 
been to me—what asweet littie sister I 
found out here in New Valiadolid. 

“Why, Tilly—" 

For as I spoke I felt the little hand [held 
grow cold and heavy in mine. 

I aaw her sink backward. 


slipped to tne ground and shattered to 
cen. 

I caught the poorehbild in inv arms, 

In ainoment she came to herseif and 
gaid that she had overtired herself she 
thought. 

They had been baking all day and it was 
warm. 

And now she bade me good night, 

But I did not see her next day nor the 
next. 

She kept her room, and was not well 
enough to bid ine good-bye. 

Poor little Tilly! 

I felt very miserable, 

However, Margaret Sheppard imet mein 
New York. 

She was more beautiful than ever—inore 
elegant in contrast to my simple country 
friends, and very soon T laugned at my- 
@elfiorthe thought that had been in iny 
heart. 

Of course I said it was the baking that 
had overcoine Tilly—it was not my fault. 

I bad only been to ber asa friend—asa 
brother. 

I had not made love to her; above all, I 
had not flirted with her. 

But | thought ot Tilly a great deal, and I 
missed her every hour exactly--oh yes, ex- 
actiy as | wnepee sister 

I wrote to Mrs. Glover, and 
was very brief. 

“IT haven't much time to write," she said 
in her postscript. 

“Tilly is sick, and besides being driven,I 
am anxious.” 

This letter was in my pocket on that day 
when Margaret and I] went to the great 
fair for the benetit of the church of St. 
Surplioce. 

One of the features of that ontertainment, 
if you remember, was the array of little ar- 
bors in which refreshinents were served. 

After we had roamed about the fair and 
bought all sorts of nicknacks, I escorted 


her answer 


gat down to wait, while one of the ladies 
who, “on this occasion only,’ was doing 
good, onerous, bard work, brought us a tray 
of retreshinents. 

As we sat leaning back against the ever- 
reen and similax which draped the lattice, 
wo women entered the next arbor, and 

one of the), as she sat down, said to the 
other— 

“I'm just about tired out. Aren’t you, 

Mra. Tripp?” 
And the other answered— 
“Yes, }amtired. I hardly know that it 


porch that evening that | 


this fall, | 


“I should have kept my word to you 
but for this, but not so fully as I once 
should. 

“You area very good-looking man, but 
on the whole you don’t suit me. 

“I met Senator F. at Saratoga—and—he 
does. 

“Frankly, I have been thinking what a 
pity it was that I must decline his offer— 
who like the diplomatic circles so well. 

“As for this—Tilly, is it not?—wouldn't 
she make a very good ininister’s wife.’’ 

But I only sad— 

“Miss Sheppard, ff yon desire to have 


| your freedom, L have no choice,” 


**] desire it greatly,” she answered. 

“It is yours,’ ] said with a bow. 

After that I think we were both happier 
than we had been for days, and we shook 


| hands when we parted. 


That re I went down to Valladolid, 
and I told Tilly that iny marriage was 
broken off, and that she was the only 
woian I ever loved. 

She tried to summon up her pride and 
refuse me, but failed in the atteinpt, and 


, let ne take her to my heart. 
The big china bow] of peaches and cream | 


| 
| 


To-day I am pastor of the church at New 
Valladolid. 

Tilly is inv wife, and we are as plain and 
quiet «4 pair as you could fancy. 

Toftea help my wife pick currants for 
tea,and have taken a turn at the “wringer” 
when help was scarce, 

But Ido not envy Senator F. his splen- 
did wife, nor pine torthe luxurious possi- 
a that lost with Marguret } we 
pard, 

Tilly and my little home content me. 

But one thing is on iny conscience. I 
have never been able to answer wyself the 


| question — 


“Did I flirt with Tilly?" 
_— oo rr 


Strangely Met. 





BY ERNEST L. SMITH. 





_ Said Mrs. Dunelief to her little girl, 

whose whole attention was absorbed in 

the latest pictorial, which a bright-looking 

newsboy had, a few minuutes vefore laid 
upon the seat. 

He was now on his return round, gather- 
ing up such of the inagazines and periodi- 
cals, left for inspection, as failed to tind pur- 
chasers, 

“Let her keep it as long as she likes, 


(v= F, Lucy, let the boy have his paper,” 


, Ina‘ain,”’ suid the boy, a fine, bright-looking 
lad, two or three years Lucy's senior, whose 


eyes were fixed quite as adiniringly on the 
little girl's pretty face and golden curls as 
hers were on the pictures, 

But Mrs. Dunclief only repeated her com- 
mand, drawing Lucy's attention by a tap on 
the shoulder. 

Lucy gave up the paper with a sigh. 


Exciamations of terror rose from many 


The frightened im. .er uttered a wild 
shriek, and sank swooning into the aris of 
those who hastened to her support. 

The vessel was stopped an preparations 
made to lower a boat; but it was apparent 
that such assistance would come two 
late. 

The child had twice sunk and risen, and 
was only hastening ber fate by her frighten- 
ed. feeble struggles. 

Strong men Seed aghast with blanched 
cheeks, while suine averted their eyes. 

All at once a quick plunge was heard,and 
someone was seen swimming rapidly to- 
wards the drowning child. 

Shouts of encouragement went up. 

Nearer and nearer the swimmer ap- 

roached. 

Will he be in time? ’ 

Alas! no—she is again sinking, and will 

ot rise again. 

' But be the gallant fellow has followed 
her down, and up they come together. 

Loud cheers burst forth. 

He has hersafe in his grasp. 

By this time the small boat bas been low- 
ered, and a few quick strokes, brings it in 
reach of the child and her rescuer, and both 
are quickly drawn on board. 

It was then that the spectators first 
caught sight of the latter’s face. 

It was that of the newsboy. 

An hour later,and Lucy was as full ot 
life and glee as ever, while the newsboy 
was a hero. 

Mrs. Dunclief, with no touch of haughti- 
ness in her manner, now pressed upon him 
the present of a bank-note, far more money 
than he had ever dreained of before; but 
there was a flush of hurt pride on the boy’s 
face as he said— ' 

“If you please, I’d rather not, ma’am,’’— 


| adding as the flush on his cheek deepened, 





“Please buy it, imauiina,”’ she then whis- | 
| pered. 


But the lady shook her head; she was 


evidently not one of those who believed in 
Maryaret to one of these arbors, and there | 





a to oone all the way from Valladolid to | 


ew York siglit-seein 


It was the voice of the Glovers’ nearest | 
neighbor, of Tilly's godinotuer, and I liked | 


ber and respected her, yet did not feel 
quite sure how Margaret would like an in- 
troduction, and #o refrained froin looking 
around the corner of the bower and inaking 
myself known. 

“I think we'd better have tea,’’ said the 
firat voice. 

“It's more refreshing than coffee. 

“Ob, how is Tilly t-day? Think of my 
never asking before.” 

“Tilly is poorly,”’ said Mra. Tripp. 

“Ob, Mre. Birch, what a pity it is that 
fiirtin 
ladolid. 

“] don’t know what Mra. Glover was 
about, to let bim do as he did. 


young winister came down to Val- | 


went forward to look out upon t 
hills and villages till it would 
make another round of the boat. 


The newsboy took his pile of a and 


be time to 


It was but a little while before be heard a 


sweet, childish voice at Lis side, 


“Please, way I tinish looking at the pict 


ures ?"’ it said. 


The boy turned his head quickly. 
The questioner was the littie girl he had 


just leit. 


“Certainly,”’ he answered with a smile 


and a bow which a courtier might have en- 


vied. 

And on Lucy aseat he had soon his 
whole stock displayed before her. 

Their acyuaintance grew rapidly, for 
Lucy had a host of questions to ask about 


the pictures, and the newsbuoy was ever 


ready to explain. 
He was deep in the story which one ofthe 


outs illustrated, when bis eloquence met a 
ebhilling interruption. 


**Lucy,"’ said her mother, approaching and 


speaking in her usual tone of cali decision 
“have I not often told you it is luiproper to 


be familiar with stranyers?" 
“But he's a very nice boy, mamma,” re- 
monstrated Lucy ; “and the pictures.” 


“there's a picture of herself about your lit- 
tle giri’s neck. Would you mind my hav- 
ing that to keep?”’ 

The request was at once complied with, 
and the boy looked happy as he carefully 
placed the ininiature in an inner breast 
pocket. 

Mrs. Dunclief would have again urged 
the acceptance of the bank-note, but she saw 
it would be to wound feelings which she, 
above all, felt bound to respect. 

When the boat landed, Lucy put her 
pretty dimpled arms about the newsboy's 
neck and kissed him good-bye,which made 
him blush more than ever. 

Mrs. Dunclief said nothing about bein 
too familiar with strangers this time, an 
even invited the boy, to whomshe gave her 
address, to cone and see thein as often as 
be liked. 

But for some reason he never came. 

* * * = - - _ ss 


It was the evening of the day before that 
set for the marriage of Lucy Dunclief and 
Leon North, and the two—as comely a pair 
as one would wish tosee—were going over 
again the story of their courtship, rehears- 
ing its episodes, and thanking the happy 
fate that had brought their stars in union, 
when all of a sudden Lucy said— 

“Do you Know | was in love once before, 
Leon dear? ”’ 

“It's rather late to tell me of it,’’ he re- 
plied, with an amused sinile. 

“Oh, you needn't laugh, sir; 
but the truth. 

“It was long, long ago, when I was a lit- 
tle girl; and ny sweetheart was a newsboy 
—a noble little fallow, with eves as bright 
and a tace as handsome—yes, as handsome 
as yours, Sir. 

“You see he saved 


I tell you 


me from drowning 


one day, and when mamma offered him 


spoiling children by wo much indulgence, | 


money he refused it with an air as proud as 
that of the most gallant knight, but asked 


_ to have my picture to keep. 


16 passing | 


“Oh, you can't tell how much I was in 


, love with him, and how constantly I used 


to dream of him. : 

retyod t ai neem and never 
“Upon my wor elieve yo 

age Leon. quite ish ze 

poor tellow!”’ ' 

a I cen prove the contrary,” Leon 
“Behold ie’ be eaek, Sites a small 


miniature from his ket as 
Lucy's hand. pocket and placing it in 


“Why it’s myown! 
very one given to iny pr 
with aquick glance fe 4 

“Your ‘faithless’ newsboy,”’ he added: 
“but since the time we first so strangely 


% ried, ‘tthe 
; and you,”’ 
North, “are 


| Met and, let ine say the purpose then form- 


Mra. Dunclief took Lucy’s hand and led | 


her,back to the cabin. 
boy blushed scariet. 


He oo d not help teeling thatthe stately 


ed to become one day worthy of 
hever once forgutton.’’ 
The remainder of the evening was as 
: *» 


good as the bey innipn of a € a 
~ new urt 
"4 co 


you, was 


ee 
PEOPLE are forever talkin 
something for a rainy day, when they know 


well enough that it is 
bankrups the puree, 





of laying ap | 


the Oiue days that | 
j right? ” 


i.  ——~ 
lady's reproof had nano meant quite as TRAMPS IN ENG 
c himself as for Lucey. LAND. 
— _ is would not have been given at LL regular lish 
all had he not been onl iM a newsboy. there are i a ~ 
Lucy Dunclief, though not afroward, was and noteworthy f ones 


ren are feel 
taverns, spirit-houses, or, as 

on the ruad,**bingo kens” Cron aree® go 
white, the color of gin.) branes, 

Most of these livenses are Very 
deed, and sone are the oldest in ue 
dom. Every one of these houses are 
far and wide. No tramp, let him awe 
where he may, everg enters a town from 
very definite ideus as to the house ee 
is to put u He nas learned all about 
ay, a hundred iniles off; and be goes te try 
readil y and, when inside, con = 
smoothly to all its wa a8 though he ° 
he had been born within its precincts, bed 
custom of such a house is co t. The 

The tramp stream thither ig 
and :naintains about the saine level seme 
after season and year after year. 

This kind of people, indeed, wili halt her 
and nowbere else 80 long as the house 
tinues to maintain its reputation on 
thein ; and they are a much more 
company than most people would ims. 
e reat i 

nag many instances the 
house is nanaged by the same family fe 
age after-age. 

There Is one at a certain Place, the Goat, 
or, as the genuine tramp prefers to term it, 
the Welsh Buffalo, which has been held by 
ee ame peopie mee A the days of the 

arliamnent, a8 reco in the possession 
the landlord show. 

They are just the sort to conduct sugh , 
house successfully. In statute the 
is gigantic; a little too solid and surly, 
haps, but in temper and tastes tram 
over. For one thing, nobody ever heard of 
a regular marriage taking place 
them. The eldest son takes over the houss 
during the “old inan’s”’ life. The 
sons, a8 a rule,join the police in thelr nate 
town or elsewhere, but by preference in 
London. 

Wherever they settle, however—and the 
f.ct is worthy of notice—they remain tothe 
lastin the full contidence of the frate 
among which they have been brought up, 

It is the landlords of these trainp-house 
who keep up the vagabond oryanization,and 
who renew and circulate its sigus and pas 
words from time to time. 

The vagabonds themselves could not do 
it, and never think of doing it. It is diff. 
cult to give an idea of the beggar password 
and sign system; but we wiil do the bes 
we Can. 

It has no common centre and no uniform 
itv. There may be, and probably there are, 
fifty different sets of them in England. 
Each has its own domain, and these do- 
mains intersect one another in curious fash- 
ion. 

These landlords form smal! circles among 
themselves acoording to contiguity; anda 
dozen to twenty ofthose small circles will 
form one great one. 

A great circle of tramp landlords—perhaps 
it were better to call it oval—may spread 
fiftv niles along one of the great highwa 
and ten to fifteen miles on each side of 
And so far the set of signs and passwords in 
use therein are good for three inonths, when 
they are regularly changed. 

A free trainp pays three pence for the sign 
and password every time they are renewed. 
All he has to do on these occasions is to 
wo any landlord of the right sort, give in 
old sign and password in due form,and pay 
his pence. odet cme he eh 

And he has to n every time 
ters a new aaa 2xperience teaches him 
very well the precise bounds of each. How- 
ever, when he manifests ignorance on this 

‘int, he is very soon set right by the land- 

ord, and must purchase the freedom of the 
new circle in the usual way. 

He meets with little difficulty here, pro 
vided the pence are forthcoming. For the 
tramp landlord can tell in an instant,by the 
word and sign given by the tramp, 
the latter isone of the right sort or no 
Password and sign, indeed, serve, among 
other things, as a means whereby ont 
landlords ley a tax upon vagabonds 
over the country. 

The uses of this vagabond freemannry 
are mmanifold, It teaches the Vv 
whom he may safely consort an 
with everywhere. to 

The man who gives tho right rnp de 
mystic word and sign is invariably the 
in whom confidence may be safely re 
On the roadside the exchange of i 
tokens is immediately followed by& 
exchange of recent experiences,to the bene 
fit of both ies. of lock 

Nor is this all. Tho vagrant oat > 
is entitled vo all the assistance his more 7 
tunate brother can render, and in 
receives it. pick- 

A tortunate nt naver objects #0 Pin 
ing up a brother in bad plight, and vesides 
him to supper, bed and breakfast, cared 
omnia him on nt ged ‘al sj 
with a few pence in his pocke 

The uninitiated vagrant notices mr 
cannot help noticing, the constant read, 
these signs and countersigns on +t oa oe 
and the effects that follow them in B 
ous instances. 

He often sees a tellow as badly off ae 
self picked up and made much of ‘A cari 
fect Stranger, and for no reason ‘Gress 


| that he can see, except that one 


another with an apparently une 

catch word. it on 
He picks up the word and employs™, on 

all occasions, in the hope that some to bi 

other it may bring the like fortune 

self. gach 

Thus spread over the country 

ruses as : 

“Have you seen Siinpson?”’ vis Mes 

“Is your father working 












THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


——WAR. WAR. 


WAR on THE wasu-soiwer. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 
A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


‘FE HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
tT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


ee 
And the P OST” now has the pleasure of telling its readers about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls, It is as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor. 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gar 
a the neem me clothing yah tag pn, seen 2 is —— to y ol and a ~ me pee time on the part of a House- 
ordinary ce is necessa show the washwoman how to t, very Housek should insist 
its being used one time EXACTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. a onde Me ee 
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ny hoe a A pe SOAP and THE | JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FRAN 5 A AY OF WASHING FURNITURE ' 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the AND WALLPAPER! 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat | BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. J skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 


rections eich are to Cory that a Ghild could ondecotend then’ “ | sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
OW TO TELS. A Damen Gr monen. SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 


A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
for an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. J of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 


a ee not at ey reenthd ine wee | CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 


attention has been directed to better methods. how quickly it may remove dirt. 
65 ce aes 


aep- And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. -wa 


_ . HOW A LADY CAN GET THE S0AP TO TRY, 
: where it is not Sold at the Stores. 
es 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stamps. 
Bs | 2d.—Sey in her letter she saw the advertisement in the “OS T” 
bs 2 | 34—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 

after she gets it; that it shall be used ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
As and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
Zz be followed. 
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Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 


friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for t lves. 
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‘3 Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 

3 POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 

to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 

es puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

J Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 

the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 


EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


. WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle; the wash-water should only be Inkewarr ‘nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
even a large wash. Be sure to try the tea-kettle the firet time, no matter no odd it may ecem. A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 

The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 
MERA AME 

FIRST.—Dip one of the articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Boaz 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 

and lay it in the bottom of the tub under the water, and so on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 

up. en go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do ils work, 

NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out: turn the clothes inside out so as to get at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, or 
th y will turn yellow; and DONT wash through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 

a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets tuo cold to be comfortable, 
add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. 

NEXT comes the rinsine—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 

and is done as follows:—Wash each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Soap,) 
pe see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. 

water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blneing, for this Soap takes the place ef 
OE ay pghiomer the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes throvch this seap hins-weees, 
wring them and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single pure, 0 matter how sviled any 


of the pieces may be. 
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gmeil as sweet as new, and will iron: the easier, and will «iry as white and sweet indoors as ont jn the air, and the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afterward wash the colored pieces and colored flunnels tic same way as the other pieces. 
pa@y~ The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 


és a wonderful improvement, and also makes the pieces tron much easier. : 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 
No. 718 Callowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


od 
b Always make the blue-water soapy, and: the less tluecing the better. The clothes when dry will not smell of the Soap, but will 
es 
if 
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‘Dur Young F olks. 


THE SILENT NOONBEAN. 








BY PFirers. 





MOONEFAM wee fg ©2> 
moje ofr liom ut. € bes 8 pect gree >- 
p per epranyg = —- Re war. 

Ha’ ia = - yoo Mee Mw obeas 
ereeq ing amis ug &- 4 se et el et Oe 
pthing «Trou ste, e©bLe ome half the 
wereotasr “g sear ce very Lbeart ebbad 
—like I do, & imetance. 

“I've Leen « tog mre! boare, He i 
koowos bow s- % +> cmarmm the 
ther half int * oth og .£e ged 
tomer.” 


The wae the “+ © greet ag. and * Girls 
pantel, tess (152 .engta of ie epeece. 
ani ue ee te 

‘Oh, indeei' no more, Bo lem, repuse 
Che ties ti ert woe eon 
@ cing and wan ier og acy og ibe Gorping 


Gowers eo ice isthe children Gumter- 
ing. . 
“And now lI mustnre keep quiet > an? 


@e if make grt Me eee toe @ oe 
’ bopper ubipged away 8Ao &. Ke 
go Ff 7 - 


unigtt 

“Ay. pApe away.aod I help you: we 
keepibe worl g o£ cT ake a ir. iz 
fee bby on rear 00 WOOT. Sues 
blind beetle, a ir+n = the bugging 


ineert of nignt. droned in 


upand hats 

Nextang nga +s (4a 2o.* ang om 
the Ureezesn. ani 4. 1 Oe. “ste 
trees capper tt - » spe = * re 

Andn:s, shat se undety» @ ec . 
(Ane [pute eg é ttle 
greet pe 4 met rg ith 
many .it.¢ guste zup tae rua, a 
ter @ «, duet, and ine .«- wi been gone 
throug ¥y their inore giied Dh eel OTe 

The ivr mean « ot mn C&A purity 
arnong the se vz towers a @igh War r- 
ed by, i gist ve to wind, ort 
might Lave } eeprie-like uweon- 
bear. Dy r-aeaon 6 & ¥e8 ng desire for 
git or enio- nt t did net p «esa. 

Nowa kind t.« eprew brought uU.cevbe 
go iets sing lew for the eingert, and 
@ glowsorin vw lamp Ww light thern. 

capitate hnechaagh wl ager “ vr 
@i.very °.s watenu~land teara 5 
watoued —— t,% [many cA creatures 
which ane wa ring p, @yuirrels, dor- 
mice, beet es fara gs > quite a crowd 
hearke:. rains, which were 
@irring tu ani gathering them te 
gether 

Frown afar, |.<e liquid masic, came the 
@ong of tue: g00 ogee ad nding With 
that of the uny wire. 4, now Wandering 


gwar, the very easence of mel «iy. 

“Well, you litte pipers, von re doings 
mighty woerg nthe word,’ sa,lan oid rat 
in ite ignorance, putting ite head out ofa 
bole hard Ov the (on teara. 

“Mine Moaonbean.if you o uld only make 
ermesuch @soeunis, we suocu.d 
You. 

“Hot just t At bereand there, silent, 
Giivery mahing—why, tue great world with 
ite eld reates Lae banned dreains and 
fancies thoonsulne, by reason of the low 
teen in which they bold vou.” 

The me ntean Urwed ita head. 


be.ieve in 


“I know I's ding but little in the great 
work of iife; stil, I would do moreif I 
could.’ 

The mw nbearn « heart wae rery aad: she 
did nt wee - panted out more than 
teare oruld express of her craving. vearn- 
ing hope, that she was realy d ing 
n“¢bing during her brief night of ser- 
vice. 


Tenderiy ehe twined her 
the petals of the 
now sa cK ¥ bb) wom 
heal, and seeme! to mutelv 
now a wee, b«iatewd wanderer Veok o urage, 
and wandered on, and ied by her 
Biivery ratian. 

Ob! it was bartand 
in silences. 

“Tooth, hootos-hoo!t What is al! this 
noise aberut? julred an oid owl froma 
bollow tree, peeping his head therefrom ip 
his nightcay 

“We're charming the w 
the frog. 

“Tien I wish youd charm 
the uoon beam, with 
he. 

“Who ever heard of anything done with- 
out noise? ™ 

“Who ever heard of anything done with 
noise—anything great, I wean?’ 

“Well, what great work m the moon- 
beam dvuing? ‘and the grasshopper laugh- 
@j—ob!a uccking lengh is that of the 
gras —. 

“Ask the question of the earth, growing 
and bivasoming under ite gentle influence; 
nay, 1 il put the question inyeeifl. 

“Toohoo, huto-boo! what great work 
is the mmoon beam doing?” 

Mr. Owl was the ove to shout so as to be 
heard. 

The poor little sprite of a rmoonbeam qui- 
vered now; was itaome Ww this, that ner 
usefulness was to be decided apon ? 

The sweet voice of the nightingale was 
still thrilling onthe midnight sir. 

Ab! now came ber s®oug,n*% an echoof 


fingers among 
* amberng flowers, and 
lited ite languid 


CLheerel 


lreary, this working 


rid, returned 


it more like 
yut al. this ado,” quoth 


MAher inusic, buta living voice with living 
words. 
“Sle weaves my notes into beauti’ 


thoughts and inspirations, tor the solace of 
weary tnmer 


“She is Nature's it 


healer whispered the 

flowers, and wianv asick biessom held up 

-like hands Ww the beavensasin word- 
bleasin,y. 

W hir—we Lir— «bh 


ree! 


' ‘ 
caliniy happy of 


biews ber: | 





chiming of the weves of the ea, came the 
eetomeen ¥ of the eornGelda from wa ley and 

b sede, rodiiag. rolling % ag overwbe.u- 

"¢ Terao 

~Moaopteamme peoerpt and emoocrag "Zz &* 
gv oe, evemtiy, calmly, ewem as torr j<"- 
forms toetr own mummies ; beemaee the creas 
-<— work = Gowe tr Intles, whhow: «su, 
, at tien of grest ace.” 

(eerhen the beevrens were gaodly «- 

Sh, Ost ae woooe came Healing down 
from Lor eve 

~Lintic emcer.” @ anh’, “you are ome with 
a ebesdimg alge tm a dark place; rou 
here ip toe aarros arcle of eartn. we igh 
op t= space amet the wonders of the 
b-aTeme: ye Wegetber we are doing, shun- 
og wathing. and guding shoe, wR 
sere. sod mot hall ondecwe nd. 

sorely. work om thes Mbfully. 
woetbet ss ee) meshes or 6 mgaty 
ar, wthe grandes works o& all” 

The moon team grew eweetly radiant = 
he beard tha 

“Tore! woh! tobe’ I always 
wid ‘much poe, little work’ wae a true 
-aring, and now & eeome I'm nx far 
aromg: I eer toree cheers for the moon- 
“ee, saiise owl tommed op Ke nightcap 
«6 a bip-ourrah. 

After tau a &.ence f2)1. 

‘Then well go bome and sing so more,” 
aii the gram pper, dejectet_y. 

“Nar, there roo are guing tothe «her 
extreme; ong and *¢ Lappy.and play your 
part, good fk. omiv dont look wun ds 
lain S GGet & Us Soreing on i. torr 
wn Wary, nor thin« toere se nothing beacti- 
fa. im (oe Wor.) ave Vour oO8n Work, OTs 
eweet sound bul Mh most be an ecb of your 
=n Inosec 

* Remen  ? 
weet 
“Bat are the soonds we make sweet 


what the tingale 


ger at a.l° ,uesuoned the olind bes 
yh * we that *anere matter of taste; 
don't worry yoursel! over tuat, my dear 


I et like snowl, and ‘stupid as an 

w\. wewvd a:iwong toen in a way anrthing 
but fatering to me, still] just bux my 
bestand catch mice and & on in tbe clever- 
ex way loan, and! doum if y¥ do any 
tretter than that. 

“Weill, there s something in doing one's 
reat." croaked the frog. 

“something ! why, there's everrthing in 
t, mang the nightingale, who now winged 
her wav t% the spot. 

“She haih done what she could.’ spoken 

ng yearsag> by Une wh» understands 
the .itt.es and the great things dome by all, 
is @..? thrilling tne world @& Ks eentre: 
why ! it i9 the cuarin, the ipepiration which 
keers pe ple fromm growing faint and 
Wear. 

Then the solernm voices of toe night 
ewelled on a@ before, and amid all who 
waehed, waitel.and hoped for tne morning, 
there was naught of dissension; no one said 
this mminé, orthine, im their wistful ex- 
pectainon. 

But, perhaps, the wee moonbearn, that 
seecned to be d ag notining, was the wos 

all, glancing up atthe 
pright and shining Stars above.and remern- 
bering her fellowship with them in their 
gut aod toeir glory. 
ee 

Is THE HaREMS.—Ow ng tothe matore of 
the instituta-n our Knowledge of hare:n 1: 
sentirely derived from the visita of Eure 
pean ladies. The Turkish auth 4 
must be oon femsed, are very amiable int.is 
respect, and little difficulty ts experience! 
when tue introductions are good. The 7 irk 
is Colniwonly Leueved to be a eortof Blue 
beard. It isnot ao. Polygamy w not the 
ruie, Dut the exeemion. Tne lower classes 
nevér have mmore than one wife, and it is 

f n the case of wealthy Pashas that there 
are taree or flour wives, (ue iatter nuinber 
be ng alowed to every Muossulinan acord- 

ng to the Koran; this is exclusive of a)- 
tyes any number of slavesand concubines. 
Toe husband wust have no acyuaintance, 
powever Sight, With Women Other tuan 
those of bis own haretn, and shou!d he ob- 


serve slippers outside of the harem door be 


OFIies, 


| knows that ladies are visiting. and there- 


fore, canmA enter his own buuse. Then. 
again, if perchance he strolls through the 
bavaar, there inust be no recognition of any 
of his own women, sithough they may be 
thr wing away hisiwnoney right and lefNina 
mom lavish way on silks and jewels. He 
must not sav a word, and =) passes on with 


| “Please God,” or “sod ts great and merci. 


ful; for now he knows too weil how the 
inoney goes! European ladies are objects 
of mach attention and curicsity on the part 
of the women of a barem. Their dresses 
are felt, they are pawed all over, and asked 
childish questions incessantly ; for it :nust be 
reinemmbered that a large harem oonsists of 
wives and domestic slaves, the latter counted 
by bundreda A young English lady, 17 
years old, of great personal attractions and 
engaging nanners, some tine back Visited a 
harein acoompanied by ber mother and 
friends. The wormen questioned ber, and 
would not be.ieve that she bad no “children, 
or even ahusband.’ One of the wives, who 
wok a great fancy t her, threw her arms 
reund her neck, and entreated her to stay 
with them forever. She could have any 
busband she likei, and even was so kind as 
tw especially recxnmend her own adding 
that she was sure he would soon want 
another wife, and that she, the real wife, 
would much rather it was this nice English 
girl, as them there would always be the 
leasure of having her asa friend and com- 
Here was a inost deci led offer A 

refusal, however, of these honors 
aused mach surprise and disappointment. 


WHEN you speak to a person, look him in 


likes mighty | the fos. 


| Beauty of bis instru ment. 








rINURNING over the pages of that won- 
derfal Spanisa sory “Don Quixote; 
we meet with many strikingly sugg’* 
ve proverte concerning man, bis yo } 
duties, ideals, and difficulties, but those few 
= hich refer epecially to women were ¢vi- 
deatiy originated by mer, and those more- 
r Scequards 
“Fr nus the seeond we cull the follow-S} 
ing: “The virtnous maid and the broken | 
leg Mus say at home. 
rr woman and aben are sova lost by 
| abroad.” 
—- a woman's ‘yea’ and ‘nay’! 
would not venture to sick the point of a 
pin” is evidently the personal experience of 
a lstharw who had never been f 
upon by woman kind. 
In tne following. als» froin the second 
pert. a graver nue of suggemtiveness is 
touched. “The dead woman was frightened 
ai ber that was Leneaded in Aber words, 
weare a! & prone t criticise severely those | 
errorsand fraities which are not exmtiy | 
torgetting that we ourselves are 
worthy of condemnation also,fr sins which | 
are > 4 lews, but quite as heinous a# those 
of ters ein tf our untempted hearts. 
In Puttenbarmn’s Arte of English Poetry,” 
a curieus and interesting work, published 
ateout the end of the sixteenth century, the 
author. speaking of the tender-heartedness 
( the feusale sex in general, alludes tu the 
Oxnmmon proverb, “A woman Will 
pate to see a gosiing gor varetoote.”’ 
[here wast have Leen a touch of real ho- 


? 
on Ss, 


ow eejpe 


mer abeoctthe originator of this ancient 
prover. ridienling, but nevertheless lov- 
.ng.the prdigality of tenderness which 
cane] hirn such arnuserment. 


A tar wife and a frontier castle breed 
puarrels”’ reads like the sigh of some baro- 
nisl Benedict who fruitlessly thirsted after 
quietness in the weary ages of warfare. 

“Mills ani wives ever want’ was no 
iusion of some med- 
eval Harpagon : one can alinost recognise 

*snap with which it was uttered in the 
aenie brevity of the phrase. 

*Wpo lets his wife goto every feast and 
his borse drink at every water shal! neither 
have good wife ner good bourse’ was possi- 
bly ube selfexculpetion of a martinet, who 

v objected to the extravagance of his 
newts festa] garments, but succeeded 
; self and his acquaint- 
ances that he wasa verv pattern of inagna- 
hi/nity, exercising 4 }udicious rule over the 

ras IbInLSssSIVe Spouse. 

“Ciaeea horse inade and a wife to 
miake ” maid some strong-minded gentle- 
wan. who flattered himself that he had 
tnouldead the character of the girlwhoin he 
bad mnarried. who very probably all the 
while had gaine=1 entire ascendency over 
bimin @asentials by flattering his weak 
point of inculding her in non-essentials. 

“He that tells his wife news is but newly | 
married.” 

Tis is evidently a sorrowful fragment 
mn) toe experience of a patient individual | 
wh had been & unfortunate as to mate with 
ago p 

One detects the smart of unforgotter 
scandal in the words. 

“A wornan conceals what she knows not” 
was tue axiom of a worldlier prudence, 
which is nore suggestive ofthe proud re. | 
serve of Spanish manhood. 

“A poor beauty finds more lovers than 
husvands’ was perhaps the sorrowful ex- 
per.snce of some pretty but penniless 
inal jen. 

“Beauty draws more than oxen" may 
have been the expression of some envious 
“proud sister” of reallife; but both pro- 
verU@ are just as likely to have been origin- 
ated by nen as woinen; there is nothing | 
distinctively about them. 

‘Never was a bad woman fair’ isa beau- 
tifulold proverb which sounds so very | 
like tue pure heart of George He bert him- 
s-If that one is aluvst tempted w imagine | 
bimm its author. 

“A bouse and a woman suit excellently,” 
and ‘the wile isthe key to the house’’ are 
proverv@ to which every reader will agree 
imthéediate.v as true. 

“A gentle housewife mars the house- 
hold,’ on the other hand, strikes us upon 
first ¢xamination as fallacious. 

‘“ventie bas however, probably some- 
wha: altered its ineaning in modern times. 
I. is possibiy used here in the sense of 
dand fied. 

A bousewife who is too finea lady to su- , 

rintend her servants, inars the house- | 
201d, in which sense of course it still con- 
tinues trae. 

Such area few out of the innumerable 
mu.titade of proverbs concerning the life | 
and qualities of women. | 

We think that our readers will not disa- 
gree wth the opinion that the generality | 
inast have been the expression of mascu- , 
line rather than feminine witticism. 

——> -— <S—___—____ 

Os the progress of science we may count; 
and tuis is 0 important asto make us feel 
that humanity altowzether has at last strock 
tue Tigpt path. Yet if we shut our ears iur 
a ornent lo the pewrans that are being sung 
ver le.egraphs and telephones, we be- 
cone Conscious that while science has been 
Waging iracu.ous strides.the masses have 
net yet made strides equally miracnlous, 
einer in character or in happiness. 


Gout tue tise rli¥y o-ne 


real! 


heir 


, lime his 
~reual ng Olu 


f hiss 


Fe 
fe 


| 





—“_— _ | 
Er ATION is the knowledge of how to ! 
use the whole esseif. The educated 
a 5 aé Saif 0USIC40, Who Knows 
how Oring for fr his instrument al! 
LO* sounds - is Capebie ; the in- 
educated is like the learner Who Gam pro- 
4 fg i. - ; a 
duce a few simple mei “lies, but who can 


Dever Know the true grandeur and the real 


| separated high 
| sion and in hopes of ineeting together next 
year. 


N the @th inst., the Penna 
( As» ciation made its tenth annual eg, 
cursion; and this year to Washington 
cuy. The coeasion was a marked one, 


gb avery 
pretty coun with many notab| 
traitcred along the route rox ~ 

to Washi the cou 

exting, couleting ence? tn Jenny ae 
We passed the depot where 
dent Garfield was shot, the spot where he 
fell is inarked with a star, which is wor, 


bright € anxious to stand 

va ate he , “Ge 
The y was div bet 

satel ont Metropolitan hotels, both, — 


comfortable. It was our lot to be quarteres 
in the National, where everything to make 
the guests comfortable was ed to, and 
the party there expressed themselves 

nied with the bo ~ Be 

T y was spent in listen 
to the speeches in the House, and in 
seeing generally. One 
trip was the reception 
the President on Tuesday evening. Ag 
each member and lady filed by they were 
introduced by Mr. R. 8S. Menamin, Seere. 
tary of the Association, to the President, 
who received each with a cordial grasp of 
the hand and a pleasant smile, or a few 
well-chosen words. 

On Wednesday the Association enjoved 
sail down the Potomac to Mount Vernon, 
the home and burial place of Washin 
A very pleasant day was spent in viewi 
the house and re and in exploring the 

rounds, which are kept in excellent order, 
Fhe approach to Mount Vernon i» always 
announced by the tolling of the steainboat 
bell. 

Up Thursday a large party drove over to 
Arlington, to see the house of Gen. Lee, a 
tine old-fashioned house, on the banks of 
the river, from the front of whicha fine 
view of Wasbington may be had. In the 
evening we enjoyed a drive to the Soldiers’ 
Hiome, and were driven all through the 
extensive grounds. Wesaw many of the 
veterans enjoyingthe evening rest. 

Tue Coreoran Art Gallery was free to the 
excursionists and many availed themselves 
of the opportanity to seethe handsome ool- 
lection contained there. Others visited the 
Government Printing Office and were 
shown through by the polite employees. 

On Friday most of the party lef Washing- 
ton, with rets that the time was so short. 
We arriv in Harrisburg at 230 from 
wheneeevery train bore excursionists to 
their homes. 

We were favored with delightful weather. 
Washington in June generally meanssome- 
thing awful to exporience, but the weather 
was remarkably cool and pleasant,and well 
adapted to oh ae and the party 

¥ pleased with the excur- 


M. E. K. 
— —( eS 

THe HvusBanp’s CaeeD.—A Hindoo has 
curious notious in to the married 
state. Here is a husband's creed :—“A 
tinan both day and night mast keep his 
wife so much in subjection that she by 
no ineans tnay be mistress of her actions 
It a wife have her own free will, notwith- 
standing that she is of a superior caste, she 
will go amiss. A woman shall never go 


| out of the house without the consent of her 


husband, and sha!l act according to the or- 
ders of her husband, and shall pay proper 
respect tothe Deity, her husband's father, 
the spirtual guide aud ber guests, and 8 

not eat until she has served them with vic 


tuals (if it is medicine, she may take it be- 


fore they eat) ; a woman shall never go to 8 
stranger's house, and shall not stand at the 
door, and must never look out of the win- 
dow. Ifa woman, a her own in- 
clinations, goes out whithersoever 

chooses, and does not regard the words 0 


| her master, such a woman shall be turned 


away. Ifa man goes on a journey his wife 
shall not divert herself by play, nor see any 


' publie show, nor laugh, nor dress herself 


with fine jewels or fine clothes, nor se 
dancing, nor hear music, nor sit at the win- 
dow, nor ride out, nor behold anything 
choice or rare, bat shall fasten well the 
house door and remain private; and 

not eat any dainty victuals, and shall not 
view herself in a mirror; she shal] never 
exercise herself in any agreeable employ- 
ment during the absence of her hut 

a << 


ti —~<ie 


THE NeERvEs oF Orators. — It 2 
curious fact that great orators seldom fal 
be nervous with apprehension, when — 
to make an important speech. Luther, 
his last years, trembled, when he enter < 
the pulpit. The same is true of Rev. a 
Hall. Kir. Gough confesses that he is °° 
ways in a tremor in coming before on 
audience. Many of the leaders of the oie 
of Commons in England have given $1! 7" 
testimony. Canning said he could ae 
tell in advance when he was gving t° es 
one of his best speeches by a chill ranning 
through him, caused by fear of a failu o 
Tierney,whom Lord Maucauley cai's — 
the inost fluent debaters ever know?, ring 
he never rose in parliament without fee" 
bis knees knock together. 

——— 2 <a 

Ir 18 Want or a REMEDY FO 
THROAT, Ora Bad Cough or Coic 
Jayne’s Ex rant, an old stan 
Lung and Throat Troubles. 
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brains of old. 








Egoism is an ism with I at the center. 
Abate two-thirds of all the reports you 


year. 
Poverty isin want of much, but avarice 
of everything. 

The winner is he who gives himself to his 
work body and soul, 


Adversity links men together; prosperity 
js apt to scatter them. 


Better be dead and forgotten than living 


ip shame and dishonor. 


No pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage-ground of truth, 


It often happens that worthless peonle are 
merely people who are worth knowing. 


Some people have great knowledge o: so- 
ciety, and litte knowledge of mankind, 


To enjoy the pleasure of wealtu you 
should frst experience the fatigue of labor. 


Prayer without watching is hypocrisy; 


and watching without prayer is presumption. 


No evil propensity of humanity 1s so pow- 
erful that it may not be subdued by discipline. 


The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless, are scattered at the feet of man like flowers. 


Love is a queer thing, and so is happi- 
ness. To enjoy either completely it has to be shared, 


The divine in its revelation can be known 
only by means of the divine in man, that ts allied to 
it. 


There is somuch to lament in the world 
in which we live thatI can spare no pang for the 
past. 


I have learned again what I have often 
learned before—that you should never take anything 
for granted. 


Give not reins to your inflamed passions; 


take time and a little delay; impetuosity manages all 
things badly. 


{n life it is difficult to say who do you the 
most mischief, enemies with the worst intentions, or 
triends with the best, 


Posthumous charities are the very essence 
of selfishness, when bequeathed by those who, when 
alive, would part with nothing. 


It is a bad thing tobe toohappy. It 
makes the mind grow fat and lazy. Trouble is a capi- 
tal spring medicine for keeping the brain healthy 
aud brisk. 


Private credit is wealth, public honor is 
security; the feather that adorns the royal bird sup- 
ports its flight; strip him of his plumage and you fix 
him to the earth, 


Firmness, both in sufferance and exer- 
tlou, lg a character which I would want to possess. I 
have always despised the whine of complaint and the 
cowardly, feeble resolve, 


We should possess our souls in such peace 
that It will reflect iteelf in placid countenances. If 
yvar forebead is ridged with wrinkles befure forty, 
what willit be atseventy? 


We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as goes along with being a great man, by having 
wise thoughts, and much feeling fur the rest of the 
world as well as ourselves. 


Nations are educated through suffering, 
mankind ts purified through sorrow. The power of 
creating obstacles to progress is human and partial, 
Ownipotence is with the ages. 


Heart-power belongs to all; it may be cul- 
tivated in all. Sooner or later we find that the af- 
fections are partly under our own control, and that 
they may be shaped by our own effort. 


Nature rejoices in illusion. Whoso de- 
stroys it in himself and others, him she punishes with 
the sternest tyranny. Whoso follows her in faith, 
him she takes as a child to her bosom, 


Manners must adorn knowledge and 
smooth its way through the world. Like a great 
rough diamond, it may do very well in a closet by way 
of a curiosity, and also for its intrinsic value. 


Let him who would realize the promised 
exaltation be honest, and humble fhimself. A proud 
spirit can no more receive the divine blessing than 
falsehood can be elevated to the same plane with the 
truth. 


When a man says he is a miserable sin- 
ner, If you take him at his word and tell bim you 
agree with him, be will—well, it's on the whule bet- 


ter not to do it till you get on the other side of the 
tence, 


The world does not accept a statement 
without verifying it. Weare told that the way of the 
transgressor is hard, and pretty nearly every man in 
the community is trying to find out for himself just 
how hard It is, 


He is a great simpleton who imagines 
that the chief power of wealth is tajsupply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred it creates more 
wants than it supplies. Money and contentment do 
uot always go hand in hand. 


A good inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue; but the finishing strokes are trom 
the will, which, if well disposed, will by degrees per- 


fect it; if 111 disposed, will by the superinduction of 
bad habits, quickly deface it. 


Scowling is a kind of silent scolding. For 


pity’s sake let us take asad iron or a giad iron, or | 
some smoothing tool of some sort, and straighten | 


these creases out of our faces before they become in- 
delibly engraven upon our visage. 


Good reading 1s a powerful education. 
By it you can plant the belief in honor, in enterprise, 
im self-reliance, in toil, in honesty, in strong en- 
Geavor, and im the benefits of a noble manhoud and 
womanhood, too deep to be easily eradicated. 


An ancient maxim says, ‘ Let your con 
versation be grace, seasoned with salt.’' The happy 
art of speaking at the right time, and saying the 
right thing ia, of all the fine arte, the most desirable 


to be acquired. No person is truly accomplished who 
leeks this charm, 





| sence, spend more than 


Femininities. 
Men make laws, women make manners. 


If his widow survives him, the unfortu- 
Bate woman is worthy of all pity. 


Women travel to see what is talked about, 
men to talk about what has been seen. 


In charity it may be better to give than to 


receive; but in kissing it is about equal, 


Hereafter women may vote at elections 
for trustees of Methodist Episcopal churches in Con- 
necticut, 

While American girls are marrying Eng- 
Ushmen, English girls are finding favor in Oriental 
countries, 

The wife of John Harrima.., of Water- 
bury, Vt., gave birth to four children—three boys 
and a girl. 

A divided ‘hygienic skirt’’—whatever 
that may be—isthe new garment recommended to 
English women by the advocates of scientific dress. 

Mary Clemmer says that only one girl 
in five hundred can be happy as a clergyman's wife. 
She tried it, and didn’t get to see a circus for eleven 
years. 

Profound and comprehensive advice 
given by an aged woman-hater to his nephew: ‘Shun 
the blondes, avoid the brunettes, and fly from the 
others!'’ 

There is a lady in Virginia, aged eighty 
years, who Is said to be now living with her thirteenth 


husband, the former twelve being ranged side by side 
in one cemetery, 


Nothing makes a woman crazier than to 
plant mignonette, and, when it comes up, to ascer- 


tain that the seedsman put cabbage-seed into the 
wrong envelope. 


A London woman, who fell while step- | 


ping on board a steamer, and sued the owners for per- 
sonal damages, lost the suit because she wore high- 
heeled boots, and thus contributed to the acct- 
dent. 


A Missouri woman was astounded whena 
man took her suddenly in his armsand jumped into 
a pond with her; but grateful when she learned that 
her dress had been in a blaze, which the leap extin- 
guished, 


Miss Belle Braddon is said to be the only 
feminine railroad officer in the country. She has just 
been elected Treasurer of the Waynesburg and 
Washington Railroad, in this State, and ts acting pay- 
master. 


One of South Georgia’s most popular so- 
ciety ladies,a resident of Lowndes county, has cleared 
this season on an acre and a half truck farm over 
two hundred and fifty dollars. She superintended its 
cultivation in person, 


Among the gifts presented to Miss Annie 
Foster, daughter of the Governor of Ohio, on the vc- 
casion of her wedding, recently, was one from Mrs. 
Garfield, with the message: ‘‘May you be the queen 
of marriage—a perfect wife." 


The most attractive girl ata pic-nic does 
not always make the best wife. Young man take our 
advice and snicker up tothe girl who attends to the 
making of the salad. Her heart's in the right place, 
and she can make her own dressing. 


Don Carlos, the would-be king of Spain, 
and his wife have parted. The cause of the disagree- 
ment is not given, but the neighbors say she used the 
royal sceptre to stir soap with, and set a hen on four- 
teen duck-eggs in his kingly crown, 


In the action brought by the municipality 
of Marseilles against the Empress, to recover the 
mansion once given to the Emperor by the city, the 
Empress is designated in the pleadings as ‘‘Eugenie 
Teba, alias Montejo, widow Napoleon.*’ 


The small boy who was sent by his mo- 
ther to invite some neighbors to tea, was asked by the 
invited if his maternal parent would expect them if it 
rained, to which he naively replied, ‘*Oh, yes, I 
heard her remark that she wanted to have it over 
with."* 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said in a recent 
lecture that ‘‘a prominent cause of the degeneracy of 
women is the compressing of their chests by the use 
of corsets. They are not necessary to a good figure. 





| beron, 


What artist would choose a corseted woman for a | 


model ?** 
A wife at Boone, Iowa, got a divorce 


from her husband solely on testimony volunteered by | 


her sister, who then professed to detest him; but with- 
in a month the woman married the man, and con- 
fessed that she had schemed to part the couple for 
that purpose. ; 

Codk—-‘‘Madame, may I ask you for my 
testimonials?’' Mistress—‘*What do you expect me 
to write, you worthless creature? Surely you can't 
expect me to say that I am satisfied with you !"' 
Cook—‘‘Isn't necessary. Only write that I remained 
with you three months, That will be my best recoin- 
mendation.’’ 

Courting episode: The gothic style of 
handwriting, now so popular among young ladies, 
may have all its disadvantages. It is cmid that a 
young man who recently received a sp-cimen of It 
could not tell, for the life of him, whetber 


a sketch of a picket fence. 


Three ladies were recently crossing the 
Lucklamute River, Oregon, ina skiff. The current 
was very strong and full of driftwood, The boat be- 
came unmanageable and was struck and capsized by 
a log, and the three women were thrown into the 
river. They kept hold of each other, and were buoyed 


up by their clothes, the swift current carrying them | 
finally caught | 


rapidly down streim. One of them 
bold of some brush that grew oon the bank and was 
overhanging the stream. She pulled berself and the 
two others to the shure. 

The rules made by Lawyer Davenport, of 
St. Louis, for the cunduct of his wife while she was 
on a visit to New York, were recently given. In an- 
ewer to her petition for a divorce, be swears that she 
wrote out rules for him at the same time. They had 
through jealousy and each was 
Her stipulations were that 
during her ab- 
a week at 


quarreled he says, 


distrustful of the other 
he should not stay out after OP. M 
two eveniugs 


his club, go to any public entertainment, or call on 
any womas under 45 years of age. 


AY EVENING” POST. 
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News Not. . 


A medical college for women has just 
been Incorporated at Baltimore. 

Very dark stockings will be worn all 
through the summer by children, 

The body of Garibaldi showed scars of 
ten guushot and bayonet wounds, 

Wm. Milliken, of Boston, was killed by 
a bear ia the Adirondacks recently. 

Carved wood and bamboo furniture is in 
demand for summer-house furnishing. 

A negro exodus from Mississippi has be 
gun, with Mexico as the objective point 

Printing has been introduced as a study 
in the high school at San Jose, California. 

The emigration from Ireland in the last 
thirty years has been about two and three-quarter 
millions, 

A statistician computes that one hundred 
and fifty tons of human hair annually change owners 
in France, 

Long curled hair in the back is again in 
fashion for little girls, but the curls must be large, 
loose, and few, 

Nearly a half of the 34,274 newspapers 
and periodicals published throughout the world are 
printed in English. 

Scientific men say that perfumes exert 4 
healthful Influence on the atmosphere, converting ite 
oxygen into ozone, 

Jobn Scott Russell, the famous engineer, 
who bullt the great Eastern, died in London a week 
or so since, aged 74, 

The latest thing in note paper which has 
just appeared in New York, is of terra cotta color, 
dull red, with a high glaze. 

President Arthur must require quite a 
clerical force to open and read his letters for him, 
which average over 600 a day. 

And now England, the great cheese pro- 
ducer of the world, is complaining of the linportation 





| of *‘*spurious’’ American cheese, 


Twelve millions bushels of corn were last 
year made into glucose inthe United States alone, 
Brewers were the largest consumers, 


‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ is the last thing 
played at the President's receptions, and when the 
music begins the guests take the hint. 

A man was arrested for kneeling and 
praying about In the streets of Wachita, Kansas. He 
could have stood up and sworn with impunity. 


In the English town of Sulby a man re- 
cently died at the age of 107 years. His wife died at 
94, after a married life extending over 4 years. 


A marriage is to take place in Boston 
shortly in which the bride, the bridegroom, and the 
officiating clergyman, though not related, bear the 
same name, 


A hunter near Metz recently shot a raven 
of remarkable size, to one of the feet of which was 
attached a metal ring, with the inscription, ‘*Born at 
Loutrey, 1782." 


Two hundred and forty-four earthquakes 
are known to have occurred during the year 1441, of 
which 86 were in winter, 6lin autumn, 3 In spring, 
and 41 in summer. 


The Chief of the Fire Department of Cold- 
water, Mich., ilaunder arrest for setting fires. Ills 
object wasto keepthe firemen interested by giving 
thein someteing to do, 

Out in Madagascar Sunday school chil- 
dren, instead of a spoonful of ice cream and nudge of 
cake on festival days, get silver sixpences and pleces 
of roast beef to carry home. 

An Ilinois girl, with & breach of promise 
sult, testified that it was the usual thing for girls to 
show their love letters to fifteen or twenty other girls, 
in order to make thei jealous, 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 
EHEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, stron 
clear skin. Ifyou would have your fe 4, firm, your 
bones sound without caries, and vour comple ston 
py Ay BADWAIW'S SAMSAPARILLIAN BE 

A remedy composed of Ingredients of extraordinary 
medical properties essential to purify, heal, repalr 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted hody 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT tn 
ile treatment and cure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be Serofula, ¢ consumption, By ph- 


bone anda 


lis, Uleers, Sores, Tumors, Boils, Erysipelas, or Salt 
Kheum, diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, either 
chronic, or constitutional, the + lrus of the dhennse is 


in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and ballds 
and repairs these organs and wasted thenes of the 
system. If the blood ls unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sarcepariilian Resolvent not only is s 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs. It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life. The skin, after a few days use of the 
Sarsapariiilan becomes clear, and beautiful. Phaples, 
Hlotches, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Uleers soon cured, Persons saf- 
fring trom Serofula. Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Fars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and = spread, either from uncured die 
Cases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Sabli- 
mate, may rely epee a cure If the Sarsapariilian ts 
continued « sufficient time to make its itipression on 
the system, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or aix 


times asmuch. One Dollar Per the. 


 RERLR. 
RADWAYS READY R&LIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF FPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL. 
A X NDED FOROTIHER MED- 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 
THE MOMENT RADWAY'S READY RELIFF 18 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY-—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIOSS—PAIN 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CREASES TO EXIST 
In all cases where pee or discomfort le expert- 
enced, or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Hiljous 
Colle, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an 
Aue, or with Neuralgia, Headache, The Doloreux, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplessnesa, 
or with Lumbayo, Pain in the Back or Khenmatiem, 
or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Mortus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scalds or Bruises, Chilblafns, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or IMT? the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S KEADY KELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaiots in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 
RADWAY'S VILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Blader, Ner- 





The room in the Francklyn Cottage, El- | 


in which President Garfield died, ts closed 
and draped heavily with mourning, 


tion, it is stated, it will always remain. 


Rats are so numerous in Bt. Johns county 
Fla., that it is feared they will destroy the water- 


vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costlveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vegetable, containing uo mereury, ming 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

Bg Olserve the following «vm ptoims resulting from 
Dinenses Of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in the if. al, Acid- 
itv of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Weight in the stomach, Sour bruce 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Viston, Dote or Wels belore the Dight 


| Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Pers- 


lo this condi- | 


melon crop, upon which they are feeding. They | 
should organize an ariny of cats out there 
According to German statistics crimes 


and wisdemeanors in Prussia have Increased at the 
enormous rate of 111 per cent since 1871, In 141 alone 
the number of prisoners rose by nearly 15,000. 

An angry young man struck his brother 
with a stone at Woodstock, Va., and then, thinking 
he had killed him, and being stricken with remorse, 
committed suicide, The brother was only stunned, 

One of the lions in a circus got tired of 
being tamed, and at Lansing, Mich., fastened its 


teeth so firmly in the arm of the tamer that it had to | 


be shot and its Jaws pryed open before the mancould | 


be released. 


Between the fork of the San Joaquin and | 


King’s River, in California, ls a living aud moving 


| glacier of clear blue ice, one mile long, balf a mile 
it was ‘‘Yes,*’ with pleasure,’' **No,thank you,’ or , 





wide and 180 feet thick, which travels about Wfecta 
day northward. 


The oldest postmaster in the United States 
has come to the front again. He is nuw located at 
Sandy Springs, Md. His name It» Kdiward Stabter. 
He is 54 years old, and was appointed by President 
Jackson in 1533. 

The Presbyterian synod of Illinois was 
at Springfield last week, when It was expected that 
the dancing question would loom up above ail others; 
but it is asignificant fact that the synod adjourned 
without touching it, slumply voting that it be ‘‘contin- 
ued till uext term.*’ 

—<_- 
Change of Mind. 


I declined to insert your advertisement of Hop Bit- 
ters last year, because I thoughtthen they might not 
he promotive of the cause of Tempers it Gnd 
they are, anda very valuable med ; gif and 
wife having been greatiy benefitted therm and I 


take great pleasure la making them hnown 
Rsv. JOUN SEAMAN 


Editor Home Sentinel, Afton, N. YX. 


siration, Yellowness of the skin and Fyes, Pain in 
hé Side, Chest, Linntbs, and Sudden Flu shes of Heat, 
Burning In the Flesh. ; 
few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the re wler must concult our booke 
and papers ou the subject of sand their cure, 
among which tnay be nated ; 

“False and True,”’ 

“Radway on Irritable U fethra,”’ 

“Radway on Serof ula,” 
aud others relating to different classes 


SOLD BY DRUG IsTs, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Sendaletterstampto RADWAYWY @& CO., Ne. 33 
Warren Street, New York. 


tlint ant 


of Diseases. 


B@ lifurimation worth theusatids will be 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the valae of 
ln. KMADWAY'S Old established KM... Riemnorbs 
than the base and worthless Inmitationsof them, as 
there are False Hesolvents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, and see that the name 
**Hadway’’ is onwhat you buy. 


4 THE MILD POWER 
33% 


“ultoyou, 
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Ratablished 1°53. 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 






fal I! other 
Of the latest and most beantifa! designs, and a 
Sie and Soapstone Work on hand or made to order. 
JOSEPH &. MILLER, Manufacturer. 
“nora: 12710 Ridge Avenue : 
Otee peony: 113 2 12] 3 Spring Garden St., Philada 
j Bond Jor Ilinstrated Catalogue and Price-Leet, 
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‘Dur Uoung F olks. 


THE SILENT MOONBEAM. 





RY PIPKIN. 





MOONBEAM was flitting, 


er aprang across Its way. 


nothing as you are, while 


without 
noise or tuinult, when a pert grasshop- 


chiming of the waves of the sea, caine the 
testimony of the cornfields, from been and 
hillside, rolling, rolling in an overwhelin- 
| ing utterance— : 
**Moonbeams prompt and encouraging us 
| to grow, silently, calmly, even as they per- 
| form their own miasion ; the great- 
| est work is done by littles, without clamor, 
commotion, or great noise.” 
Overhead the heavens were grandly si- 
lent, but a soft voice came stealing down as 


. | frown the stars. 
“Hal ‘tis well to be you,Miss Moonbeam, | 

creeping and gliding about, like an idle do- 

one half the 


“Little sister,” it said, “you are one with 
us, shedding alignt in adark place; vou 
there in the narrow circle of earth, we bigh 


world is willing away its very heart's blood {up in space amid the wonders of the 


—like I do, for instance. 


“I've been shouting myself hoarse, for I | ing, soothing, and 
long, to help charin the 
good | 


know not how 
other half into 
humor.” 

This was the mite'’s groeting, and It fairly 
panted, because of the length of ite speech, 
and ite self-lioiportance. 


something like 


«Oh, indeed!" no more, no leas, replied | 
the moonbeamn, in ite quiet, aelf-possession, | 


Hitting and wandering ms the sleeping 
flowers, s» like litthe children slumber- 
ing. 

“And now I must not keep quiet ;" and, 
es ifto make good its assertion, the sinall 


grasshopper chipped away with all its | 


uiight. 


“Ay, pipe away,and I'll om 4 you; we) 


keep the world going,”” croaked a Trog, in 
ita by no means mellow tenor; whilea 
blind beetle, as children call the buzzing 
insect of night, droned in its bass, fitting 
up and halting. . 

Next a nightingale’s notes stole along on 
the breezes, and all the little leaves on the 
trees clapped their hands aa in rapture, 

And now, what sounds those siiall urusi- 
clans poured out into the quiet miygit—the 
grasshopper, the blind beetle, the frog,with 
inany little wuats filling up the chorus, af- 
ter solo, dust, and the like had been gone 
through by their move gifted companions, 








heavens; yet together we are doing, shin- 
uiding alone, as it 
were, and not half enlovten ° 

“Surely, to work on thus faithfully, 
whether a small moonbeam or a mighty 
star, is the grandest work of all."’ 

The moonbeam grew sweetly radiant as 
she heard this. 

‘*Too-hoo ! too-hoo! too-hoo! I always 
said ‘much noise, little work’ was atrue 
saying, and now it seems I’m not far 
wrong; I say three cheers for the moon- 
bean,” and the owl tossed up its nightcap 
with a hip-hurrah. 

After this a silence fell. 

“Then we'll go home and sing no more,” 


| said the grasshopper, dejected|ly. 


| 


| 


“Nay, there you 
extreme; sing and be happy,and play your 
part, good folk, only don’t look with dis- 
dain on quiet souls working on in their 
own way, nor think there’s nothing beauti- 
ful in the world save your own work, ora 


| sweet sound but it inust be an echo of your 


The moonbean still fitted in calin purity | 
among the sleeping flowers, a sigh wander- | 


ed by, itisight bave boen the wind, or it 
might have been from the sprite-like moon- 
bean, by reason of a yearning desire for 
gift or endowment it did not possess, 

Now,a kind little shrew brought biuebell 
goblets of cooling dew for the singers, and 
a glowworin lit its lamp to light then. 

The moonbeam st a apartjin its dreamy, 
wilvery robe, and w eed and hearkened ; 
watched to see the tmany sipall creatures 
which canine wandering up, squirrels, dor- 
mice, beetles, earwigs—oh! quite a crowd 
hearkene! to the strains, which were 
Btirring them, and gathering them to- 
gether. 

From afar, like liquid) music, came the 
song of the nightingale, now blending with 
thatofthe tiny minstrels, now wandering 
awny, the very essence of melody. 

“Well, you little pipers, you're doing a 
mighty work in the world,” said an old rat 
in its ignorance, putting its head out ofa 
hole hard by the tmoonbean, 

“Miss Moonbeam,if you could only make 
some such sounds, we should believe in 
you. 

‘But just to flit here and there, a silent, 
silvery nothing —why, the great world with 
its solid realities has na.ned dreains and 
fancies moonshine, by reason of the low ea- 
teem in which they hold you.” 

The moonbeam bowed |ts head. 

“LT know I'm doing but little in tha great 
work of life; still, ] would do snore if I 
could.” 

The moonbeamn’s heart was very sad; she 
did not: weep, but panted out more than 
tears could express of her craving, yearn- 
ing hope, that she was not really doing 
nothing during her brief night of ser- 
vice- 

Tenderly she twined her fingers amon 
the petala of the slumbering tlowers, and 
now a sickly blossom lifted its languid 
head, and seemed to mutely bless her; 
now a wee, belated wanderer took courage, 
and wandered on, cheered and led by her 
silvery radiance. 

Ob! it was hard and dreary, this working 
in silence. 

*Too-hoo, hoo-too-hoo! What is all this 
noise about?" inquired an old owl froma 
hollow tree, peeping his head therefrom in 
his nighteap. 

“We're charming the 
the frog. 

“Then I wish you'd charm it more like 
the moon beain, without all this ado,"’ quoth 
he. 

“Who ever heard of anything done with- 
out noise?" 

“Who ever heard of anything done with 
noijise—anything great, I mean?" 

“Well, what great work is the moon- 
beam doing?" and the grasshopper laugh- 
ed—oh!a mocking laugh is that of the 
grasshopper. 

“Ask the question of the earth, growing 
and blossoming under its gentle influence; 
nay, I'll put the question inyself. 

*Too-hoo, hoo-too-hoo! what great work 
is the moonbeam doing?” 

Mr. Owl] was the oue to shout so as to be 
heard. 

The poor little sprite of a moonbeam qui- 
vered now; was itoome to this, that her 
usefulness was to be decided upon ? 

The sweet voice of the nightingale was 
still thrilling onthe midnight air. 


world,’ returned 


| 





| 
| 
| 


own music, 
‘Remember 
raaid."’ 
“But are 
music at all?" 
tle. 


what the nightingale 


questioned the blind bee- 


————— 


WOMANHOOD 





derful Spanish story ‘‘Don Quixote ;” 


. 


[seria rani the pages of that won- 


we tneet with many otrikingly 


sugges- | 
tive proverbs concerning man, bis hopes, 


i few 
duties, ideals, and difficulties, but those 
whisk" refer especially to women were evi- 


dently originated by mep, and those inore- 





over Spaniards. 
From the second part we cull the follow- 


ing: “The virtuous maid and the broken 


| leg must stay at home.”’ 


| “Between 


are going tothe other | 


the sounds we make sweet | 


“Oh! well, that’s a mere matter of taste; | 


don’t worry yourself over that, my dear 
friend. 


“To hoot like an owl,’ and ‘stupid as an | 
owl,’ is said among nen in a way anything | 


but flattering to me, still 1 just hoot my 
best,and catch mice and so on in the clever- 
est way Ican, and I doubtif any do any 
better than that.’’ 

“Well, there's something in doing one's 
best,”’ croaked the frog. 

“Something ! why, there's everything in 
it,’ sang the nightingale, who now winged 
her way to the spot. 

‘She hath done what she could,’ spoken 
one years ago by One who understands 
the littles and the great things done by all, 
is stilt thrilling the world to its centre; 
why ! it is the charin, the inspiration which 
keeps people from growing faint and 
weary.” 

Then the solemn voices of the night 
awelled on as before, and amid all who 
wished, waited,and hoped for the morning, 
there was naught of dissension ; no one said 
this isimine, or thine, in their wistful ex- 
pectation. 

But, perhaps, the wee moonbeam, that 
seemed to be doing nothing, was the most 
ealinly nappy of all, glancing up atthe 
bright and shining stars above,and remein- 
bering her fellowship with them in their 
light and their glory. 

© - a 

IN THE HAREMS.—Owing tothe nature of 
the institution our knowledge of harem lite 
isentirely derived from the visits of Muro- 
pean ladies. 
must be confessed, are very amiable in this 
respect, and little diMiculty is experienced 
when the introductions are good. The Turk 
is commonly believed to be a sort of Blue- 
beard. It is not 80. Polygamy is not the 
rule, but the exception. ‘The lower classes 
nevér have more than one wife, and it is 
only in the case of wealthy Pashas that there 
are three or four wives, the latter number 
being allowed to every Mussulman accord- 
ing to the Koran; this is exclusive of al- 
tnost any number of slavesand concubines. 
The husband must have no acquaintance, 
however slight, with women other than 
those of his own harem, and should he ob- 
serve slippers outside of the harem door he 
knows that ladies are visiting, and there- 
fore, cannot enter his own house, Then, 
again, if perchance he strolls through the 
bazaar, there inust be no recognition of any 
of his own women, although they may be 
throwing away his money right and left in a 
most lavish way on silks and jewels, He 
must not say a word, and so passes on with 
“Please God,’’ or “iod is great and merci- 
ful; for now he knows too well how the 
money goes! European ladies are objects 
of much attention and curiosity on the part 
of the women of a harem. Their dresses 
are felt, they are pawed all over, and asked 
childish questions incessantly ; for it inust be 
remembered that a large harem consists of 
wives and domestic slaves,the latter counted 
by hundreds. A young English lady, 17 
years old, of great personal attractions and 
engaging manners, some time back visited a 





The Turkish authorities, it | 








"A woman and aben are soon lost by 
> 

wipes Ts woman's ‘yea’ and ‘nay’ I 
would not venture to stick the point of a 
pin” is evidently the personal experience of 
a Lothario who had never been frowned 
upon by womankind. 

In the following, also won OO eee 

‘ a graver note ot suggestiven 
peiched’ “The dead woman was frightened 
at ber that was beheaded :"’ in other words, 
we are all to prone to criticise severely those 
errors and frailties which are not exactly 
ours, forgetting that we ourselves are 
worthy of condemnation also, for sins which 
are not less, but quite as heinous as those 
of others seein to our untempted hearts. 

In Puttenham’s “Arte of English Poetry,” 
a curious and interesting work, published 
about the end of the sixteenth century, the 
author, speaking of the tender-heartedness 
of the female sex in general, alludes to the 
common proverb, “A wornan will weepe 
pitie to see a eo baretoote.”’ 

There inust have } 
mor about the originator of this ancient 
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N the 6th inst., the Penna. 
Association made its tenth annual 
cursion; and this yearto W ox. 

city. The occasion was a marked one, 
the largest, and inost agreeable that has 
taken place. 

The excursionists to the number of 350 
made Harrieburg their rendezvous, On 
Tuesday t = conveyed froin 
as n, very comfortab| 
kindly furnished by the Penna. RR 
The run from Baltimore was throu bavery 

y country, with man notable 
a along os route. Apes Bal 
to Washington the count v uninter. 
esting, reminding one of The Secuap 
We passed through the depot where 
dent Garfield was shot, thes where he 
fell is marked. with astar, which is 
bright by le anxious to stand on the 
very spot where he fell. 

The eens was divided between the 
National and Metropolitan hotels, both very 
comfortable. It was our lot to be 
in the National, where everything to 
the guests a we oe attended to, 
the party there ex themselves 
satietied with the a fully 


| 
_ to the speeches in the House, and in 


een atouch of real hu- | 


proverb, ridiculing, but nevertheless lov- | 
ing, the prodigality of tenderness which | 


caused hit such amusement. 

“A fair wife and a frontier castle breed 
quarrels” reads like the sigh of some baro- 
nial Benedict who fruitlessly thirsted after 
quietness in the weary ages of warfare. 

‘Mills and wives ever want’? was no 
doubt tie miserly conclusion of some med- 
ivwval Harpagon ; one can almost recognise 
the snap with which it was uttered in the 
laconic brevity of the phrase. 

“Who lets his wife go to every feast and 


| his horse drink at every water shall neither 


have good wife nor good horse’? was possi- 
bly the self-excul pation of a martinet, who 
really objected to the extravagance of his 
help-ineet’s festal garments, but succeeded 
in persuading himself and his acquaint- 
ances that he wasa very pattern of imagna- 
nitmity, exercising a judicious rule over the 
morals of his submissive spouse. 

“Choose a house inade and a wife to 
make’ said some strong-minded gentle- 
man, who flattered himself that he had 
moulded the character of the girl whcin he 
had married, who very probably all the 
while had gained entire ascendency over 
himin easentials by flattering his weak 
point of moulding her in non-essentials. 

“He that tells his wife news isbut newly 
married.”’ 

This is evidently a sorrowful fragment 
from the experience of a patient individual 
who had been so unfortunate as to mate with 
&@ gossip. 

One detects the smart of 
scandal in the words, 

“A woinan conceals what she knows not”’ 
was the axiom of a worldlier prudence, 
which is more suggestive of the proud re- 
serve of Spanish manhood. 

“A poor beauty finds more lovers than 
husbands" was perhaps the sorrowful ex- 
perience of some pretty but penniless 
maiden. 

“Beauty draws more than oxen’’ may 
have been the expression of some envious 
“proud sister” of real life; but both pro- 
verbs are just as likely to have been origin- 
ated by men as woinen; there is nothing 
distinctively about them. 

‘Never was a bad woman fair’’ isa beau- 
tifulold proverb which sounds so very 
like the pure heart of George Hebert him- 
self that one is almost tempted vw imagine 
him its author. 

“A house and a woman suit excellently,” 
and ‘‘the wile isthe key to the house’’ are 

proverbs to which every reader will agree 
Immediately as true. 

“A gentle housewife mars the house- 
hold,’’ on the other hand, strikes us upon 
first examination as fallacious. 

‘(Gentle has however, probably some- 
what altered ita ineaning in modern times. 
It is possibly used here in the sense of 
dandified. 

A housewife who is too finea lady to su- 
partons her servants, inars the house- 

101d, in which sense of course it still con- 


unforgotten 


| tinnes true. 


Such are a few out of the innumerable 


| multitude of proverbs concerning the life 


| and qualities of women. 


We think that our readers will not disa- 


_ gree w.th the opinion that the generality 
| nust have been the expression of mascu- 


harem accompanied by her mother and | 


friends. The women pte ee pg her, and | 


would not be. ieve that she bad no “children, 
or even a husband.’’ One of the wives,who 
took a great fancy to her, threw her arins 
round her neck, and entreated her to stay 
with them forever. She could have any 
husband she liked, and even was so kind as 


| to especially recommend her own adding 


Ali! now came her song, not an echo of | 


other inusic, but a living voice 
words. 

“She weaves my notes into beautiful 
thoughts and inspirations, ror the solace of 
weary men. 

“She is Nature's healer, whispered the 
flowers, and wiany axick blossom held up 

tal-like hands to the heavensasin word- 
ees biessin,. 

OW hir—w hir—whir-rcer!’ 


with living 


' 


that she was sure he would soon want 
another wife, and that she, the real wife, 
would much rather it was this nice English 
girl, as then there would always be the 
pleasure of having her asa friend and com- 
panion. Here was a inost decided offer. A 

refusal, however, of these honors 
caused much surprise and disappointment. 


WHEN you speak to a pérson, look him in 


like mighty |-the face. 


| the right path. 


| Over telegraphs and 


line rather than feminine witticism. 
pees cee ie ae le 
On the progress of science we may count; 
and this is 0 important as to make us feel 
that humanity altogetier has at last struck 
Yet if we shut our ears tur 
atmoient to the pwans that are being sung 
‘ telephones, we be- 
come conscious that while science has been 
making miraculous strides,the masses have 
not yet made strides equally miraculous, 
either in character or in happiness. 
2 ~<a 
EDUCATION is the knowledge of how to 
use the wholeo! one's self. The educated 


is like the skiltn] inusician, who knows 
h »w to bring forth from his instrument all 
the sounds of which it is capable the 
educated is like the learner, 


han 


un- 


duce et simple melodies, but who can 
never know the true grandeur and the r 
beauty of his instrument. oa 


| sail down the 





| lection contained there. 





who can pro- | 


Tuesday afternoon was spent in vn 


seeing generally. One great feature of 
trip was the reception of the Association 
the President on Tuesday evening. As 
each member and lady filed by they were 
introduced by Mr. R. 8. Menainin, Seecre. 
tary of the Association, to the Presid 
who received each with a cordial grasp of 
the hand and a pleasant smile, or a few 
well-chosen words. 

On Wednesday the Association enjoyed a 

Potomac to Mount Vernon, 
the home and burial place of Washin 
A very pleasant day was spent in viewin 
the house and relics, and in exploring the 
rounds, which are kept in excellent order, 
he approach to Mount Vernon i» always 
announced by the tolling of the steainboat 
bell. 

Op Thursday a large party drove over to 
Arlington, to see the house of Gen. Lee, a 
tine old-fashioned house, on the banks of 
the river, from the front of which a fine 
view of Washington may be had. In the 
evening we enjoyed a drive to the Soldiers’ 
Home, and were driven all through the 
extensive grounds. Wesaw many of the 
veterans enjoyingthe evening rest. 

The Corcoran Art Gallery was free to the 
excursionists and many availed themselves 
of the opportunity to seethe handsome ool- 
Others visited the 
Government Printing Office and were 
shown through by the polite employees. 

On Friday most of the party left Nebige sm 
ton, with regrets that the time was so sho 
We pha am in Harrisburg at 2.30 from 
whenceevery train bore excursionists to 
their homes. 

We were favored with deligktful weather. 
Washington in June generally meanssome- 
thing awful to exporience, but the weather 
was remarkably cool and pleasant,and well 
adapted to sight-seeing, and the party 
separated highly pleased with the excur- 
sion and in hopes of ineeting together next 


ear. 
' M. E. K. 


— ——— OS 

THE HusBanp’s CreED.—A Hindoo has 
curious notions in regard to the married 
state. Here is a husband's creed :—“A 
man both day and night must keep his 
wife so much in subjection that she by 
no ineans nay be mistress of her actions, 
It a wife have her own free will, notwith- 
standing that she is of a superior caste, she 
will amiss. A woman shall never go 
out of the house without the consent of her 
husband, and shall act scoording to the or- 
ders of her husband, and shall pay proper 
respect tothe Deity, her husband's —- 
the spirtual guide and her guests, and 8 
not eat untilshe has served them with vic- 
tuals (if it is medicine, she may take it be- 
fore they eat) ; a woman shall never go tos 
stranger’s house, and shall not stand at the 
door, and must never look out of the win- 
dow. Ifa woman, gee | her own in- 
clinations, goes out whithersoever she 
chooses, and does not regard the words 0 
her master, such a woman shall be turned 
away. Ifa man goes on a journey his wife 
shall not divert herself by play, nor see an / 
public show, nor laugh, nor dress herse 
with fine jewels or fine clothes, nor 60 
dancing, nor hear music, nor sit at the win- 
dow, nor ride out, nor behold anything 
choice or rare, but shall fasten well the 
house door and remain private ; and a 
not eat any dainty victuals, and shall o 
view herself in a mirror; she shall never 
exercise herself in any agreeable ompiey. 
are 4 during the absence of her hut 

n 7? 6 


THe NERVES oF ORaToRS. — It a po 
curious fact that great orators seldom fal u 
be nervous with apprehension, when @ to 
to make an important speech. Luther, 
his last years, trembled, when he sera 
the pulpit. The same is true of Rev. Ro 
Halt. Kir. Gough confesses that he is a 
ways in a tremor in coming before - 
audience. Many of the leaders of the House 
of Commons in England have given = - 
testimony. Canning said he could 4 ake 
tell in advance when he was going tine in 
one of his best speeches by a chill cen: 
through him, caused by fear of 4 fa! ae 
Tierney,whom Lord Maucauley calls ae 
the inost fluent debaters ever KNOT ling 
he never rose in parliament without fee 
bis knees knock together. 

- ae 2 Se - kh 

Ir 1s WANT oF A REMEDY FOR 4 Or. 
THROAT, Or a Bad Cough or Cold, x 7 for 
Jayne’s Expectorant, an old stand-b} 
Lung and Throat Troubles. 
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~ rains of bold. 


Egoism is an ism with I at the center. 
Abate two-thirds of all the reports you 


pear. 
Poverty isin want of much, but avarice 
of everything. 

The winner is he who gives himself to his 
work body and soul, 

Adversity links men together; prosperity 
js apt to scatter them. 


Better be dead and forgotten than living 


in shame and dishonor. 


No pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage-ground of truth, 


It often happens that worthless peonle are 
merely people who are worth knowing. 


Some people have great knowledge o: so- 
clety, and litte knowledge of mankind, 


To enjoy the pleasure of wealtu you 
should frst experience the fatigue of labor, 


Prayer without watching is hypocrisy; 


and watching without prayer is presumption. 


No evil propensity of humanity 18 so pow- 
erful that it may not be subdued by discipline. 


The charities that soothe, and heal, and 
bless, are scattered at the feet of man like flowers, 


Love is a queer thing, and so is happi- 
pess. To enjoy either completely it has to be shared. 


The divine in its revelation can be known 
only by means of the divine In man, that ts allied to 
it. 


There is somuch to lament in the world 
in which we live thatI can spare no pang for the 
past. 

I have learned again what I have often 
learned before—that you should never take anything 
fur granted, 


Give not reins to your inflamed passions; 
take time and a little delay; impetuosity manages all 
things badly. 


{n life it is difficult to say who do you the 
most mischief, enemies with the worst intentions, or 
triends with the best, 


Posthumous charities are the very essence 
of selfishness, when bequeathed by those who, when 
alive, would part with nothing. 


It is a bad thing tobe toohappy. It 
makes the mind grow fat and lazy. Trouble is a capi- 
tal spring medicine for keeping the brain healthy 
aud brisk. 


Private credit is wealth, public honor is 
security; the feather that adorns the royal bird sup- 
ports its flight; strip him of his plumage and you fix 
him to the earth, 


Firmness, both in sufferance and exer- 
tlou, ls a character which I would want to possess. I 
have always despised the whine of complaint and the 
cowardly, feeble resolve, 


We should possess our souls in such peace 
that it will reflect iteelf in placid countenances. If 
yuar forebead is ridged with wrinkles before forty, 
what willit be atseventy? 


We can only have the highest happiness, 
such as gocs along with being a great main, by having 
wise thoughts, and much feeling for the rest of the 
world as well as ourselves. 


Nations are educated through suffering, 
maukind ts purified through sorrow. The power of 
creating obstacles to progress is human and partial. 
Oinnipotence is with the ages, 


Heart-power belongs to all; it may be cul- 
tivated in all. Sooner or later we find that the af- 
fections are partly under our own control, and that 
they may be shaped by our own effort. 


Nature rejoices in illusion. Whoso de- 
stroys it in himself and others, him she punishes with 
the sternest tyranny. Whoso follows her in faith, 
bim she takes as a child to her bosom. 


Manners must adorn knowledge and 
sinooth its way through the world. Like a great 
rough diamond, it may do very well in a closet by way 
of a curiosity, and also for its intrinsic value, 


Let him who would realize the promised 
exaltation be honest, and humble thimself. A proud 
spirit can no more receive the divine blessing than 
falsehood can be elevated to the same plane with the 
truth, 


When a man says he is a miserable sin- 
ner, If you take him at his word and teli him you 
agree with him, he will—well, it's on the whole bet- 
ter not to do ft till you get on the other side of the 
lence, 


The world does not accept a statement 
without verifying it. Weare told that the way of the 
transgressor is hard, and pretty nearly every man in 
the community is trying to find out for himself just 
how hard It is. 


He is a great simpleton who imagines 
that the chief power of wealth is tajsupply wants. In 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred it creates more 
wants than it supplies. Money and contentment do 
uot always go hand in hand. 

A good inclination is but the first rude 
draught of virtue; but the finishing strokes are trom 
the will, which, if well disposed, will by degrees per- 


fect it; if 111 disposed, will by the superinduction of 
bad habits, quickly deface it. 


Scowling is a kind of silent scolding. For 





pity’s sake let us take asad iron or a glad iron, or | 


some smoothing tool of some sort, and straighten 
these creases out of our faces before they become in- 
delibly engraven upon our visage. 


Good reading 1s a powerful education. 
By it you can plant the belief in honor, in enterprise, 
im self-reliance, in toil, in honesty, in strong en- 
deavor, and inthe benefits of a noble manhoud and 
womanhood, tov deep to be easily eradicated. 


An ancient maxim says, ‘‘Let your con 
versation be grace, seasoned with sali.’’ The happy 
art of speaking at the right time, and saying the 
en thing is, of all the fine arts, the most desirabie 

acquired. No person is truly accomplished who 
leeks thie charm, 


| sence, spend more than 


| 
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Femininities. 





Men make laws, women make manners. | 


If his widow survives him, the unfortu- 
nate woman Is worthy of all pity. 


Women travel to see what is talked about, 
men to talk about what has been seen. 


In charity it may be better to give than to 
receive; but in kissing it is about equal, 


Hereafter women may vote at elections 


for trustees of Methodist Episcopal churches in Con- 


necticut. 
While American girls are marrying Eng- 


lishmen, English girls are finding favor in Oriental | 


countries, 


The wife of John Harrima., of Water- 


bury, Vt., gave birth to four children—three boys 
and a girl. 


A divided ‘hygienic skirt’’—whatever 
that may be—isthe new garment recommended two 
English women by the advocates of scientific dress. 


Mary Clemmer says that only one girl 
in five hundred can be happy as a clergyman's wife. 
She tried it, and didn’t get to see a circus for eleven 
years. 


Profound and comprehensive advice 
given by an aged woman-hater to his nephew: ‘Shun 
the blondes, avoid the brunettes, and fly from the 
others!'’ 


There isa lady in Virginia, aged eighty 
years, who Is said to be now living with her thirteenth 
husband, the former twelve being ranged side by side 
in one cemetery. 


Nothing makes a woman crazier than to 
plant mignonette, and, when it comes up, to ascer- 
tain that the seedsman put cabbage-seed into the 
wrong envelope. 


A London woman, who fell while step- 
ping on board a steamer, and sued the owners for per- 
sonal damages, lost the suit because she wore high- 
heeled boots, and thus contributed to the acct- 
dent. 


A Missouri woman was astounded whena 
man took her suddenly in his armsand jumped into 
a pond with her; but grateful when she learned that 
her dress had been in a blaze, which the leap extin- 
guished, 


Miss Belle Braddon is said to be the only 
feminine railroad officer in the country, She has just 
been elected Treasurer of the Waynesburg and 
Washington Rallroad, in this State, and is acting pay- 
master. 


One of South Georgia’s most popular so- 
ciety ladies,a resident of Lowndes county, has cleared 
this season on an acre and a half truck farm over 
two hundred and fifty dollars. She superintended its 
cultivation in person. 


Among the gifts presented to Miss Annie 
Foster, daughter of the Governor of Ohio, on the oc- 
casion of her wedding, recently, was one from Mrs, 
Garfield, with the message: ‘‘May you be the queen 
of marriage—a perfect wife."* 


The most attractive girl ata pic-nic does 
not always make the best wife. Young man take our 
advice and snicker up tothe girl who attends to the 
making of the salad. Her heart's in the right place, 
and she can make her own dressing. 


Don Carlos, the would-be king of Spain, 
and his wife have parted. The cause of the disagree- 
ment is not given, but the neighbors say she used the 
royal sceptre to stir soap with, and seta hen on four- 
teen duck-eggs in his kingly crown. 

In the action brought by the municipality 
of Marseilles against the Empress, to recover the 
mansion once given to the Emperor by the city, the 
Empress is designated in the pleadings as ‘*Eugenie 
Teba, alias Montejo, widow Napoleon.*’ 


The small boy who was sent by his mo 





ther to invite some neighbors to tea, was asked by the | 


invited if his maternal parent would expect them if it 
rained, to which he naively replied, ‘‘Oh, yes, I 


heard her remark that she wanted to have it over 


with."* 


lecture that ‘ta prominent cause of the degeneracy of 
women is the compressing of their chests by the use 


| 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said in a recent | 


of corsets. They arc not necessary to a yood figure. | 


What artist would choose a corseted woman for a 
model ?*’ 
A wife at Boone, Iowa, got a divorce 


her sister, who then professed to detest him; but with- 
in a month the woman married the man, and con- 
fessed that she had schemed to part the couple for 
that purpuse. : 

Codk—‘‘Madame, may I ask you for my 
testimonials?’' Mistress—‘*‘What do you expect me 
to write, you worthless creature? Surely you can't 
expect me to say that I am satisfied with you !"' 
Cook—‘‘Isn't necessary. Only write that I remained 
with you three months, That will be my best recoin- 
mendation.’’ 

Courting episode: The gothic style of 
handwriting, now so popular among young ladies, 
may have all its disadvantages. It is said that a 
young man who recently received a specimen of It 
could not tell, for 


| of *‘spurious’’ American cheese, 
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News Not. ‘ 


A medical college for women has just 
been Incorporated at Baltimore. 

Very dark stockings will be worn all 
through the summer by children. 

The body of Garibaldi showed scars of 
ten guushot and bayonet wounds, 

Wm. Milliken, of Boston, was killed by 
a bear in the Adirondacks recently. 

Carved wood and bamboo furniture is in 
demand for summer-house furnishing. 

A negro exodus from Mississippi has be 
gun, with Mexico as the objective point 

Printing has been introduced as a study 
in the high school at San Jose, California. 

The emigration from Ireland in the last 
thirty years has beep about two and three-quarter 
millions, 

A statistician computes that one bundred 
and fifty tons of human halr annually change owners 
in France, 

Long curled hair in the back is again in 
fashion for little girls, but the curls must be large, 
loose, and few, 

Nearly a half of the 34,274 newspapers 
and periodicals published throughout the world are 
printed in English. 

Scientific men say that perfumes exert a 
healthful influence on the atmosphere, couverting ite 
oxygen into ozone, 

John Scott Russell, the famous engineer, 
who bullt the great Eastern, died in London a week 
or so since, aged 74, 

The latest thing in note paper which has 
just appeared in New York, is of terra cotts color, 
dull red, with a high glaze. 

President Arthur must require quite a 
clerical force to open and read his letters for him, 
which average over 000 a day. 

And now England, the great cheese pro- 
ducer of the world, is complaining of the linportation 








Twelve millions bushels of corn were last 
year made into glucose inthe United States alone, 
Brewers were the largest consumers, 

‘Home, Sweet Home,’’ is the last thing 
played at the President's receptions, and when the 
music begins the guests take the hint. 

A man was arrested for kneeling and 
praying about In the streets of Wachita, Kansas. He 
could have stood up and sworn with impunity, 


In the English town of Sulby a man re- 
cently died at the age of 107 years. His wife died at 
94, after a married life extending over 44 years. 


A marriage is to take place in Boston 
shortly in which the bride, the bridegroom, and the 
officiating clergyman, though not related, bear the 
same naine, 

A hunter near Metz recently shot a raven 
of remarkable size, toone of the feet of which was 
attached a metal ring, with the Inscription, ‘‘Born at 
Loutrey, 1782."" 


Two hundred and forty-four earthquakes | 
are known to have occurred during the year 1441, of 
which 6 were in winter, 6lin autuinn, ® tn spring, 
and 41 in summer. 


The Chief of the Fire Department of Cold- 
water, Mich., isunder arrest for setting fires. Ills 
object wasto keepthe firemen interested by giving 
them someteing to do, 

Out in Madagascar Sunday schoo) chil- 
dren, instead of a spoonful of ice cream and nudge of 
cake on festival days, get sliver sixpences and pleces 
of roast beef to carry home. 

An Illinois girl, with a breach of promise | 
sult, testified that it was the usual thing fur girls to 
show their love letters to fifteen or twenty other girls, 
in order to make them Jealous, 

The room in the Francklyn Cottage, E]- 
beron, in which President Garfield died, is closed 
and draped heavily with mourning. In this condi- 
tion, it is stated, it will always remain, 

Rats are so numerous in St. Johns county 
Fla., that it is feared they will destroy the water- 
melon crop, upon which they are feeding. They | 





| should organize an army of cats out there 
from her husband solely on testimony volunteered by | 


the life of him, whether | 


it was ‘‘Yes,*’ with pleasure,’’ ‘*‘No,thank you,*’ or , 


a sketch of a picket fence. 


Three ladies were recently crossing the 
Lucklamute River, Oregon, ina skiff. The current 
was very strong and full of driftwood, The boat be- 
came unmanageable and was struck and capsized by 
alog, andthe three women were thrown into the 
river. They kept hold of each other, and were buoyed 


| Sandy Springs, Md. 


up by their clothes, the swift current carrying them | 


rapidly down stream. One of them finally caught 


bold of some brush that grew on the hank and was | 
| but itis asigulficant fact that the synod adjourned 


overhanging the stream. She pulled bersel! and the 
two others to the shore. 


The rules made by Lawyer Davenport, of , 


St. Louis, for the cunduct of his wife while she was 
on a Visit to New York, were recently given. In an- 
ewer to her petition for a divorce, he ewears that she 
wrote out rules for him at the same time They had 
quarreled, through jeaiousy he says, and each was 
distrustful of the other. Her stipuiations were that 
he should not stay out after 10 P. M. during her ab- 
two evenlugs a week at 
his club, go to any pubiic entertainment, or call on 


any Woman under 4 years of age. 


i 


| 


According to German statistics crimes 
and misdemeanors in Prussia have Increased at the 
enormous rate of 111 per cent since 1471, [n 1851 alone 
the number of prisoners rose by nearly 15,000. 

An angry young nan struck his brother 
with a stone at Woodstock, Va., and then, thinking | 
he bad killed him, and being stricken with remorse, | 
committed suicide, The brother was only stunned, | 

One of the lions in a circus got tired of 
being tamed, and at Lansing, Mich., fastened its 
teeth so firmly in the arm of the tamer that it had to | 
be shot and ite Jaws pryed open before the mancould | 
be released. 

Between the fork of the San Joaquin and | 
King’s Kiver, in California, ls a living and moving 
glacier of clear blue ice, one mile long, balf a mile 


wide and 180 feet thick, which travels about 10 fecta | 


day northward. 
The oldest postmaster in the United States 


has come to thefrontagain. He ts now located at 
His name is Edward Stabter. 


He is 54 years old, and was appointed by President 
Jackson in 1533, 

The Presbyterian synod of Illinois was 
at Springfield last week, when it was expected that 
the dancing question would loom up above all others, 


without touching it, simply voting that it be ‘‘conutin- 
ued till uext term.’*’ 
—— i 9 = 
Change of Mind. 


I declined to Insert your advertisement of Hop Bit- 
ters last year, because I thoughtthen they might not 
be promotive of the cause of Tempera st fod 
they are. anéa very vaiuable med ne : gif and 
wife having been greatiy benefitted | ‘ and I 


take great pleasure in making them know! 
Rev. JOUN SEAMAN 


Editor Home Sentinel, Afton, N.Y. 


‘than the base and worthle 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 
HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, «trong bone ands 
clear skin, Ifyou would have your flesh firm, your 
bones sound without caries, and yvour comple tton 
fair use RADWAYW'S SABSAPARILLIAN ME 
SOLVENT. 

A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordinary 
medical properties essential to purify, heal, repalr 
and invigorate the broken-down and wasted body 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT tn 
its treatment and cure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be Serofula, Consumption, Byph- 
iis, Uleers, Sores, Tumors, Boils, Erysipelas, or Salt 
Rheum, diseases of the Lunges, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Womb, Shin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, either 
chronte, or constitutional, the virus of the dicoace ie 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and ballds 
and repairs these organs and wasted theanes of the 
system. If the blood is unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound, 

The Sareapariiiian Reaotvent not only ts a 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs. It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmeny, and aup- 
piles the blood vessela with a pure and healthy eur- 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days of the 
Sarsapariiilan becomes clear, and beautifal. Ficples. 
Blotches, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
moved; Sores and Uleers soon eured. Persons saf- 
ering from Soren, Ereaee Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Fars, Legs, Throatand Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and = spread, either from uncured die 
Cases or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive Sabii- 
mate, may rely upow a cure If the Sarsaparillian te 
continued a sufficient time to make Its ifpression on 
the system, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
timesasmuch. One Dollar Per the. 


RR. R. 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


THE CHEAPEST ANU BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE LN THE WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 
PARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TAC "IDEMICS ANDCONTAGIOUS 
i NEHUNDRED DOL. 

L THER MED- 

( d 


MED AL AT- 
DANCE, 
IWAY'S READY RELIFF 18 





THE MOMENT RA 


APPLIED EXTEKNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIOSS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CREASES TO EXIST. 


In all cases where pain or discomfort la expert- 
enced, or if seized wilh Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore 
Throat, Mumps, Bad Coughs, THoarseness, Miilous 
Cotte, Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever an 
Aue, or with Neuralgia, Headache, Tie Doloreus, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
or with Lumbayo, Pain in the Back or Khenmattieom, 
or with Diarrhaa, Cholera Mortus, or Dysentery, 
or with Burns, Scealds or Bruises, Chilblifna Frost 
Bites, or with Striins, Cramps or Spasms, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'*® READY nhicie will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

KADWAY’S PELLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation Costivenens, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsla, Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the dowela, Piles, and all derangements of 
the Internal Viscera. Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely veyvetable, containing uo mercury, ming 
erals or deleterious drugs. 

B@ Observe the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood inthe Head, Aetd- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Diegust of 
Food, Fulnes: or Welght in the stomach, Sour kruce 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Delimness of Eaton ldots or Webs before the Dight 


| Fever and Dull Pain in the Heal, Deficiency of Pers- 


piration, Yellowness of the skin and Fyes, Pain in 
the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 

system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and paperson the subject of diseases and their cure, 
among Which nay be named ; 

“False and Trve,”’ 

“Radway on Irritable U fethra,”’ 

“Radway on Serofuin,”’ 
aud others relating to different classes of Diseases, 


SOLD BY DKUGtGIsTs, 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Sendaletterstampto RADWAY &C€0., No. 33 
Warren Street, New York. 


B@ liformation worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Du. MADWAY'S Old eetablished KH. KR. KR. Kemkoibns 
os ititationsof them, as 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Kadway's, awl see that the name 
**Hadway’’ is onwhatyou buy. 
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HE murder of his wife recentiv by Pro- 
feasor Andrews, the Lightning Caleu- 
lator, whose mind had finally given way 

under the strain to which it had been put, 


may make of interest a few notes on these | 
phenomenal calculators, and notably the | 


oung Zerah Colburn, who was born at 
Vabor Vt., in 1804 and died in 1540, was 
among the most remarkable ot the Calculat- 
ing Boys. At the age of six he had given 


such evidence of his extraordinary a 


of computation that his father resolved to 
show him in public. Among the questions 
which he solved at this period were such as 
**How inany days and hoursin 1,511 years?" 
(Anawer, in twenty seoonds, 661,015 days; 
15,864,300 bours,) or “How many seconds in 
eleven years?" (Answer, in four seconds, 
pin ney mn Two years later, when they 
were showing bitin in Europe,he perforined 
in a few seconds such calculations as squar- 
ing 999,900 and inultiplying — 
I 


twice by 49 and once by 25, or finding the 
factors of 1 to the thirty-second power plus 
1—4,204, 967,297. Colburn iminediately gave 


641 x 6,700,417, and when asked the factors 
of 247,483, replied instantaneously, “41 and 
263, and they are the only factors.” Buch 
problems as raining § to the sixteenth power, 
giving the square root of 106,929 0r the cubic 
root of 268,335,175 were solved in a moment. 
At this period Colburn was ignorant of the 
ordinary rules of arithmetic and could not 
tell how or why particular processes caine 
into his mind,though later he could analyze 
and deacribe his methods. Once,when bid- 
den to multiply 21,754 by 543, bis manner 
= a question, and it was found that, 
‘or soine reason which he could notexplain, 
he was obtaining the result by multiplying 
65,202 by ISL. Jedidiah Buxton wasanother 
prodigious calculator. He never learned to 
write, and in other branches of education 
was as backward as a boy of ten, while bis 
mental facultios were slow, saving always 
his faculty of calculation. So completery 
was he absorbed in his theme that he took 
little cognizance of external objects save as 
they suggested numbers. ‘Thus ifa period 
of lene or the age of a inan were spoken of, 
Buxton at once announced that “that made 
80 Inany seoonda,’’ and a distance was to 
him #o imany hair-breadths. By walking 
over the fields of the lordship of Elinton— 
his step was as infallible as a surveyor's 
chain—Buxton gave the proprietor their 
contents of soine thousands of acres, first in 
acres, then in roods, perches, square feet, 


aquare inches, and finally in square hair- | 


breadths—forty-vight to each side of an 
inch. Hle had the faculty of being able to 
rest a calculation at any stage and take it up 
next morning, a week later, or after a lapse 
of montha. Tie could number all the pints 
of beer he had ever drunk at all the houses 
he had ever visited in half a century. 
Among the problems given him to solve 
were such as this: “lHlow many cubical 
eighths ofan inch are there ina quadrangular 
tiass 23,145,789 yards long, 5,642,752 yards 
wide and 54,965 yards thick,’ an appalling 
calculation which he perforined mentally. 
Once he set himself to doubling a farthing 
140 tines, and on another occasion he made 
himself, in bisown phrase, “drunk with 
reckoning" vy calculating how many hairs 
an inch long and how many grains of eight 
different cereals there were in a mass of 
200,000,000,000 cubic miles, having previously 
counted the hairs and aie Vs a single 
inch to get bis point of departure. What 
was inost curious about Buxton, perhaps, 
was his capacity for carrying on these cal- 
culations whileconversing or listening. At 
church he only cared to count the words of 
the serinon,and though he watched Garrick 
closely in “Richard II1.,"" it was but to 
reckon the words in the part. 

In 1839 there was shown at Paris the 
eleven-year-old son of a Sicilian shepherd, 
one Vito Manyiamele, who did some re- 
anarkable meutal calculating. Thus he ex- 
tracted the cube root of 3,796,416 in balfa 
aninute and the tenth root of 282,475,249 in 
three minutes and a half. Another shep- 
herd boy, Jacques Ynandi, was brouglit out 
by Flammarion at Paris about six vears 
aK. who answered very rapidly such ques- 
tions as, “How many kilometres’ distance 
has a man eighty vears old traveled through 
space with the world moving at the rate of 
twenty-nine kilometres . second ?”’ or, 
“One person is born every second—how 
many have been born since the birth of 
Christ, including the leap vears?"’ At the 
same time they were showing in Germany 
an eight-year old Hangarian calculating boy 
named Moritz Frankl, who answered off- 
hand such questions us these: ‘A man dies 
at the age of sixty-two vears, eight months, 
and seventeen days. When he was fourteen 
years and a half old he began to drink beer 
atthe rate of six siedels and two ‘schnitte’ 
per diem, and continued 80 to do until the 
day of hia death. Now a siedel costs fifteen 
name and a ‘echnitt’ ten ptennige. 

iow many pfennige did he spend upon beer 














between his twenty-ninth semester and his | 


demise?”’ 
‘rankl was ready with his answer. Per- 
haps as remarkable a fact in connection with 
numbers as any of these, though it rested 
solely u the memory, was that of Euler, 
who, it is said, carried in his head the first 
six powers of every number up to 100. His 
power of analysis was no less phenomenal 
than his memory, and even before his sight 
tailed him he had long been accustomed to 
performing elaborate calculations in his 
inind. 
oa 
A WRITER on natural history says that 
the cat has a language of sounds to express 
its emotions. No philosopher, bowever,bas 
had the hardihood to announce that the En- 
giish language expresses the feeling of a 
inan who hears a soulful cat expressing its 
emotion on a neighboring root at midnight. 


In less than half a minute young | 


\ 





A publication which will be found of in- 
terest by astronomers, amateurs and pro- 
fessionals is “The Sidereal Messenger,” 


conducted wy William W. Payne, Director | 


of Carleton College Observatory. It will be 
published monthly, except for o—_ and 
August, the subscription price tor the ten 
numbers being $2.00. Published at Carle- 
ton College, Nortifield, Miun. 


“Wanderings in South America,the North- 
west of the United States, and the Antilles, 
in the years 1512, 1816, 1820, and 1824." This 
isthe title of a singularly interesting ac- 
count of the travels of Charles Waterton, 
asomewhat eccentric English gentleman of 
noble lineage. It is written in a quaint, pe- 
culliar style that gives it an indescribable 
charm. This is not its sole value, however, 
as its facts, notwithstanding the lapse of 
years, have still a fascinating freshness, and 
t contains many useful hints forthe natur- 
alist. MacMillan & Co., London, Publish- 
ora. Price, 25 cents. 


“The Life of a Love," in songs and son- 
nets, by N. M. Sedarte, of New York, is 
another addition to the light poetic litera- 
ture of the day. An effort has been made to 
give as original treatinent to the subject as 
voxsible, and there is scattered through the 
7 pages tho book contains a good deal of 
strong thought, sometimes ruggedly, other- 
times expressed with considerable smooth- 
ness and beauty. It is not likely totake the 
place of any of the standard works of the 
day, but it will serve well as a study for 
the freshest adaptations of old styles and 
ideas. ‘Tho book is well printed and bound. 
The American News Co., New York. 


“A Sane Lunatic,”’ is the somewhat singu- 
lar title of astory of the “Hammock Series,” 
by Clara Louis Burnham, author of “No 
Gentlemrn," ete. It is an excellent bit of 
summer reading, being told in a very pleas- 
aut manner, with nicely drawn characters, 
comparatively few in nuibers, an interest- 
ing but not too deeply involved plot, and 
other praiseworthy features. The general 
advantages of a hammock in a comfortable 
situation are sufliciently great to recoin- 
mend themselves, but with the additional 
attraction of “A Sane Lunatic,” their growth 
would instantly increase. Nicely printed 
and bound. H.A. Sumner & Co.,Publisher, 
Chicago. For sale by Claxton & Co. Price 
$1.00. 


A paper that should have a capital field is 
called “Outing, a Journal of Recreation.” 
Itatwhole scope is implied in the title. It is 
full of matter by several well-known writ- 
ers on appropriate topics and altogether is 
well edited. In addition it is finely printed 
on excellent ow r. Price 10 cents per 
number. Published at No. 50 North Pearl 
street, Albany, N. Y. 


MUSIC. 


From 8. T. Gordon & Son, No. 13 East 
Fourteenth street, New York, we have 
received the following excellent com- 
seman most of them new and all 
wautiful: Lawn Tennis Waltzes, by H. 
N. Sawyer, neat and not too difficult, price 
60 conts; Le Chant d'Amour, Valse, simple, 
with a charming melody, price 50 cents; 
Xaveria, Grand March, a somewhat showy 
composition, thouga comparatively easy of 
execution, 35 cents; Pot Pourri from “Pa- 
tience,”” introducing all the best airs, ar- 
ranged besides for lanciers and waltzes. In 
this Mr. Fallman has arranged one of his 
best arrangements; praise of anvthing from 
this beautiful opera is unnecessary, price,$1; 
Gavotte, by William Schmeisser,a piece that 
deserves to be a general favorite, price 25 
cents; Wynnewood Schottische, a very bril- 
liant work which will more than repay 
study, it is excellently adapted for an ex- 
hibition pieee for moderately advanced 
pee, 40 cents; A Tress of Auburn Hair, 
»v the famous oomposer,H. P. Danks, boars 
the marks of its author's merit, and is well 
worthy of the pen it comes trom. The 
sine remarks will apply to his Bygone 
Happy Days, price of each, 35 cents; the 
Sunflower Song, by Annie Paliner, is a 
somewhat light composition in ali respects, 
though it nay meet with favor from some, 
— 35 cents; The Exile is a ballaa, the 
‘rench words of which are by Victor Hugo, 
the music by J. E. Vicarino. Itis enough 
to say of it that the words are worthy of the 
distinguished writer and the inusic of the 
words, 50 cents; Little Alice, by J. S. 
McMurray isa pleasant song that has met 
with great approval wherever sung, price 
35 cents. essrs. Gordon & Son have all 
the latest inusic, and our musical readers 
will tind their stock both large and excel- 
lent. 








Tuose of our read- 
ers who have not 
yet sent for a cake of 
The Frank Siddalls 
Soap 


remarkably libera: offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have an 
immense sale, and as we understand it is in 
contemplation to establish agencies for its 
sale all over the United States, our readers 
whodesire to aid in the introduction of 
what is one ofthe most remarkable inven- 
tions of modern science, would do well to 
avail themselvesofthe offer. Persons must 


not send for more than one cake, and when 


sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 
the Soap sends for it. 











had better | 
do so before the | 





Ridgeway, N. C., June 13, "82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Uleograph, ‘*Presenting the Bride, 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be, Lwillsee what 1 can dy for you in 
the way of new subscribers. 


H. L. HOLTON, 





Middlebourne, W. Va., June 12, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal, 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand. T. H. Ricoue. 


—_——— 


Sheridan, Mich., June 11,’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, **Pre- 
senting the Bride.’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


subscribers for you, E. P. DENHAM. 





Martin’s Station, Ala., June 10, ’82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post-Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride.** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies fujmy power to increasetyour sub- 


list. 
cription Jno. W. OXFORD. 


New Bern, N. C., June 12, ’82. 


Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and | consider it grand, I have 
shown it to several of my friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce it beautiful, 
. Db. A. BiGas. 








Emporia, Kas., June 12, 82. 
FAltor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
ain more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 
somest picture | ever saw, 
M. M. HAMMOND. 





Hope, Ind., June 10, ’82, 


Editor Post—Your premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiuins, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 

M. A. KLUGE, 


Shellsburg, Iowa, June 9, '82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘'Presenting the 
Brice, ** is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
fei to please the most fastidious, Many thanks, 
L. MONTGOMERY. 





Altoona, Kas., June 10, ‘82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pree 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon, 
L. PEAY. 
Salisbury, N. C., June 12, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, **Pre- 
senting the Bride, *’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after its arrival, It 
is adinired by everybody, 
E. SHAVER. 





Knobnoster, Mo., June 12, '82. 

FAditor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainly ough. to bring you many 
| Subscribers, Am quite proud of It, 
| W.N. WHARTON, 
| 
| 








La Plata Station, Md., June 12, 82, 
Editor Post--I received the 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscribe 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 

wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

N. MURDOCK. 


yicture, ‘Presenting 








Harrellsville, N. C., June 10, 82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, **Presenting the Bride,**? in due time, 
| and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
| My most sanguine expectations. Shall sce what I can 
do fur you in the way of subscribers. 
I. P. HOWELL, 


os 


Rexford, Fla., June 12, ’82. 
FAitor Post—Have received my picture, **Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at {ts marvelous 
beauty. Tai well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premiuin they ever saw, 


D. L. D. BLACKMAN, 








Gomerneu, N. Y., June 12, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think it very beautifyl. I will with pleasure aid you 
in raising your subscription list, and I think I can 
get @ great many subscribers for you. 
J.N. MILLER. 





Pine Orchard, Md., June 10, ’82. 
Editor l’ost—'*Presenting the Bride’* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
cousider ita gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 
| im our gallery for tne iuspection of our friends. 


J. W. RHINE. 





eee 


Dorr, Mich., June 12, ’82. 


Editors Post—I received iny premium for The Post, 


for which accept tuanks, It ls the most beautiful pre- 
mium levers 


J. RILEY. 
Hampton, Minn., June 9, ’82. 
rhe picture premium, 
elved, Itis beautiful, 
much pleased with it. 


think it is just superb, Expect to get you numerous 
| subscribers in a few days. 


Editor Post 


: Presenting the 
Bri se, re 


and I am very 


Ws. Onaax. 


From the peasant up to the king, 
Hasa different tale from the tale I tell, 
Aud a different way to sing. 


But for me—and I care not a single fig 
It they say Lam wroug or right— 

I shall always go for the weaker dog, 
The under dog in the fight. 


I know that the world—that the great, world 
Will never a moment stop Ms 

To see which dog may be in the fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 

But for me—I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right— 

For my heart will beat, while it beats atall, 
For the under dog in the Aight. 

Perchance what I've said I had better not said, * 
Or *twere better I had said it incog., 

But with heart and with glass filled chock to the brim, 
Here 1s luck to the bottum dog ! 

—Davip Barxga, 


Facetie. 


Wite (reading ‘‘Another Disappearance); 
*‘Oh, dear! here’s a woman missed her . 
again!'’ Brute—‘‘Ab, what did she try to hit him 
with yr’ 

The only way to distinguish a waiter from 
a guest at a swell party is to step on the corn of one 
ofthem. Ifhe retaliates by knocking you down it is 


the waiter. 
“No, TI don’t 








*‘Do you play croquet ?’’ 
play croquet, but my sister May, who is very eay, 
plays croquet, every fine day, in a charming way, and 
is quite au fait.’* 

Why is a beautiful young lady likea le 
comotive? Because she draws & crain after her, ecat- 
ters her sparks, transports the males, and makes us 
forget time and space, 


‘*Muco-purulent conjunctivitis’’is the new 
name for it out West, but it is cx":sed by the same old 


demijohn thrown,over the shoulder and rested on the 
elbow in the same old way. 


If you would retain the love of your af 


| fanced, young man, do not permit her to inveigis 


you into an ice-cream saloon. If you do, a coolness 
will soon exist between you. 


Mamma said one day she'd like to know 
what the sun was made of, when five-year-old Bertie 
exclaimed: ‘‘I know! It's lightness and warmness 
mixed together and made round,"' 


‘Your name is Dickie, isn’t it? It’s « 
pretty name, and I[‘ve called my poodle after you,’ 
Dickie doesn’t knew whether to bow his thanks or te 
go out and take a look at the hat-rack, 


The Frenchman was a true esthete who 
borrowed a couple of chairs for his empty room, say- 
:ng he would be so dreadfuiiy mortified ifa robber 
should come in and find it unfurnished. 


A statistician computes that one hundred 
and fifty tons of human hair annually change owners 
in France. We are unable to give the figures for this 
country, as the Indiaus «eep no records, 


A Denver paper refuses to think it mar- 
velous thata man whose brains were knocked out is 
stillfiving. If he were out this way he would not 
only be living, but he would be holding some import- 
ant office, 


“I think I’ve covered the whole ground,” 
remarked a Chicago man, in an argument. ‘‘Nodoubdt 
of it,’ replied the St. Louisian; ‘*‘but if you will Uf 
up one foot it wila give room for the other four of us 
to stand, *’ 


A correspondent aske, ‘‘Can a boy leave 
his father when he is eighteen years old?'’ If a fe 
ther is eighteen years old, a son. justitied in leaving 
him, because by that time the father is able to take 
care of himeelf, 


Cincinnati editors adopted the ‘‘esteemed 
contemporary”’ style fora timein the early spring, 
but with the approach of hot weather they got down 
to business again, and call each other liars and horse- 
thieves, as usual. 


Smith wrote: ‘Dear Jim, this little ac 
count has been standing for seven years, and I think 
it is high time it was paid.** To which Jim answered: 
‘Dear Sam, I don’t; and may a difference of opinion 
never alter friendship.*’ 


That New Yorker who hasn’t closed his 
eyes to sleep for the last thirteen years has deter- 
mined to’hire out ona farm this summer. Inside of 
two weeks his employer wili have to haul bim out of 
bed by the fect tu get his eyes open. 


“Well, my dear, are you getting oD 
nicely with your music?’*? ‘Oh, yes, mamma; last 
month, when I played four-handed pieces with my 
music-teacher, I was always a couple of bars bebind; 
now I am always at least three ahead.’’ 

How pleasant it is to roam in the woods 
this hot weather, thinking of the glories of God"s 
work, as two or three spiders nestle in one's ear, 

a singing society of mosquitoes hold a convention o@ 
your nose, It is such vacations that make life bear- 
able, and teach the sweet lesson of patience. 


ris clerk ap- 
One Monday morning a Pa oak 





All who have seen the picture | 


plied for forty-eight hours’ leave of absence, 

| was granted. He did not appear till the enones 

| Monday at the regular hour, ‘*Well, monsieur, a 

| manded his superior, *twhy have you stayed ony — 

; the week ?** ‘*You gave me we ~ 
you leave for forty-eight hours—not for six 4sy* ‘ 
‘| beg your pardon, sir,’ said the young maa, we 
have taken the exact time you have gravied. ose 
work here eight hours a day, and six tines eight 

| forty-eight. Icertainly had no oceasion to ask ou! 

| permission for the night, any more than for theours 

| which I do not owe to the business.’* This wa pat 

cal; but now the chief specifies the limits of the 

he grants, 





Old Gold Bought.—silver and Pistioum o> 
kinds. Fnil valuepaid. J. L. Clark, Reliable = 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. a 
Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail of 
press. Mention Tuk Pua. 

—“Gapertnens Mai. - 
Superfiuous ° 

Madame Wamboild's Specific permanently Send fo" 
| Superfluous Hair without injuring the skip. 
| cirenlar, Madame WAMBOLD, & Sawye? 
| Boston, Mass, 
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Humorous. 


__ 
The difference between the pawner and 
the pawnee is this: The former watches his prey un- 
til be gets It, and the latter prays for bis watch, but 
he doesn’t get It. 
Bay City, Mich., Feb. 8, 1880. 

I think it my daty to send you a recommend for the 
penefit of any person wishing to know whether Hop 
Bitters are xvod or not. Iknow they are good for 

general debility and indigestion; strengthen the ner- 
yous system and make new Life, [recommend my 
patients to use them. Dr. A. Pratt. 


It seems curious that college students will 
fight among themselves; but probably there are occa- 
sions when the professors lock themselves in and 
can’t be got at. 

The fairest faces are sometimes marred 
py myriads of pimples, and markings of tetter or 
freckles, which are readily removed by & popular tol- 
let dressing, known as Dr.C,. W. Benson's Skin Cure, 
Even scrofulous ulcers yield to it. 


Student—‘‘How is it, Doctor,* that I al. 
ways take cold in my head ?** Doctor—‘‘It is a well- 
known principle, sir, that a cold is most likely to set- 
tle in the weakest part. ** 


“Buchupaiba.”—Quick, complete cure, all an 
noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. 

It is pleasant to remember that not an 
hour passes in the increasing march of time that there 
is not a half-dressed man somewhere on the face of 
the earth calling for a shirt. 


“Rough on Rats.”—Ask druggists for it. Clears 
out rata, mice, roaches, bed-bugs, skunks. 15 cts. 


A country paper says that the other day 
an Irishman was called up ins case of assault and 
battery, and when asked by the magistrate what he 
said, remarked, ‘‘I sid to him, wuth the toe av me 
bute, ‘Go home!’ *’ 

< 


3 
Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. @1. 


The sizzling of the soda fountain is heard 
in the land, there is quite a demand for rock salt to be 
used in freezing ice cream, and there seems to be a 
tendency on the part of the weather to drift into a 
dry, hotsummer. We should be pleased to have that 
seaside hotel forwarded to us by return express. 

OS 
aa” When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 
Post. 











(From the Toledo Blade.) 


SURPRISING EFFECTS 


OF EXTRACT OF CELERY 





AND CHAMOMILE UPON THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM AND DIGESTIVE 
ORGANS. 


AS INVARIABLY PRODUCED BY DR. 


C. W. BENSON’S CELERY AND 


CHAMOMILE PILLS. 


They have been tested time and time again, and al- 
ways with satisfactory results. This preparation just 
meets the necessities of the case. Let me state just 
what my Pills are madeto cure, and what they have 
cured and WILL CURE: Neuralgia, Nervousness, 
Sick Headache Nervous Headache, Dvspeptic Head- 
ache, Sleeplessness, Paralysis and Dyspepsia. These 
diseases are all Nervous diseases. Nervousness em- 
braces nervous weakness, irritation, despondency, 
melancholy, and a restless, dissatisfied, miserable 
state of mind and body, indescribable. 

These are some of the symptoms of nervousness; 
now, to be fully restored to health and happiness is a 
priceless boon, and yet for ® cents you can satisfy 
yourself that there is a cure fur you, and tor $5 at the 
very furthest that cure can be fully secured. 
These Pills are all they are represented to be, andare 
guaranteed to give satisfaction if used as directed, 
and WILL CURE any case, 

For sale by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Eutaw 8t., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for §1., or six boxes for, $2.58, postage free, 
w any address. 


, §. 4.2.8 8 


DR. C. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


b is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
f 


ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 

TENDER ITCHINCS on all parts of the 


ba | 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, d 
a 





AJ first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 





, os 2 2.8 9 


: 
C..N. CRITTENTON, New York, ts Wholesale | 
Agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 


BOC YK-KEEPING Regret 


mall. Terms low: satisfaction guaranteed or fall 
rticulars address ( H. AHLUM, Rooms 6 and 7, 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


L ANDRETH'S SEEDS bind 
ARE THE BEST. 


LANDRETH & SONS 
Zi and 23 ¥. Sixth St 








DAV 
7 Phila. Pa. 
BEATTY’s Organs Z 4 Stops, 
Geer" Tddress D 


ry running ay &e fr a | 
ress DaNIKL F. Baatry, Washington, 





An onal Seventy 00d one 
foes te bre F Good 
ry, vy) Faney s, Led 
We Underweer, Ties, Lace, 
5 Goods, tnfents’: 


Showin Trimet 
Sone *Furn - 
end Giris’ Outfits, de. 
ited. 

and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on 


a 
COOPER & CONA vq 
Math and Market Streets, 
seemada Ubaniaiendantiisedetatie's 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
Ss ee 
antral Care Dic 


rience, endorsed hundreds of leadi 
ant ithe citizens ino teatity to his skit. Send stamp to pay 


pow. m. LAVINGSTOR, MM. D., Telede, Ohic. 


00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 


One ten woostyles of type. Ca Catalogue and 
price list 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa, 
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HANDSOME CHROMO CARDS, New Artistic 

name on,in case 10, Acknowledged best sold, 

Album J A vc of Samples 250 F.W.Auctin, Fair Haven Coun. 

AT UTOMATIC ORGANS. ONey ee. = HEA, 
HARBACH 808 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


M STARTLING SENSATION 


Nature’s ‘Last Secret ! 


Another Revolution}, 
Of interest te every reader of this 


paper, who appreciates merit! 
beanty and sterling value. 


BD tf AW the mont” precins 
precious — Modern invention, however, has just 
qoamuees os an imita ee marvelous! that expert ) 
pod detect the difference. Why pay a talons price for a dis. 
mond when a perfect substitute can had for ing? The 
new diamonds are worn universally fiy te 1 and their reputa- 
tion is being rapidly established here. 
sThe imitations are called Diamante Brillianta, vo 
perfect gems, and all set in SOLID GOLD. — are moun 
wear and lonk like genuine . The best judges fall phe 
the imitation from the real; they are os chemically —are 


worn in the best society and are really the on Mae Ogg te perfect substitute 
ever produeed, as they possess all the purity, ar and 
penctrating lustre peculiar te old mine jamonds af the fret 


. We are sending out suamres of them dally, was could 
Bil a volume with the candid ¢: fons of sorprise and delight 
of recipien low 
give an scourate 


*, from Maine to Californie. The illustrations 
satitan of tho alate of entiing the 











We use but two sices of Diamante Brilliante—the aaa 
end ring, each l-karat stone, the stud Z-karats. They are not 
dviiar-sture goods, but are sold in Phiimde!) hia for @5 to $15 each. 

We dou't sll Diamante Brillianta, but ue them asa Pre- 
mium for the Post. We are amb to secure the iargest subserip- 
tion list in the country ; and we propose to work for its) end money 
for it, and use every ‘honorable means to attain our object. With 
such expensive prominme we lose money on the 1 rt years sub 
scription ; and if we fail to do all we promise and gi\¢ a premium, 
which does not meet or exceed the expectations of our readers 
our work is thrown away, and mext year we can't expect wo find 
you a member of the Post family. 

We have studied the premium m thorough!y. and we offer 
our Diamante Brilliant Premiuma, contdentiy be ining 
that subecribers who receive them wil! not on'y h Ip us get others 
but continue our patrons for many years. The new diamonds 
cost more moncy and are worth more than any premium ever 
offered vefore, for every subectriver is really getting 


TEN DOLLARS FOR NOTHING, 


mean business and can’t afford to misicad or mi«represent. 
Ken pate wo pale, [react could be selected for — 
Our Offer. receipt of throne deliara we agree to send 
The Saturday Bvenin times, and any one of 
the Diamante ri 


We warrant them two be solid gold (neither 
rolied gotd mor pated), and guarantee their prompt and safe de- 
livery. A YW of two subscrivers to The leat, ove year, 

led by @4, entities the sender to either the Kin 
Stud, or Karrings, Free. A club of three, one year 

gS nue the conaer to amy twe of the three premiums, free. 
A club of Sour, ene year. aod @4, entities the sender to the 
Ring. Stad, end Earrings, 1 or, for @4, we will extend your 
subscription two years and send either King, Stud or Rerrings 
asa premiom, free. For @G, will extend rubscription three 

earn, and forward any two of the articles asa premium. For 

8, will extend subscription fewr yemra, snd send ali three 
premiums, free. Club subse: ibers receive any one jam b 
sending S instead of $2. All premiums sent by registered mall. 
Postage on paper and premioms prepaid in every case. Nova —J/ 
the premiums are not as represented in every particuler, return 
them af —— and we el, — Fy ¥ —7 promptiy. The 
Premium aad wg-4 & anther. 
TIME TRIES A ALL THINGK.” the Poet is et an 
experiment ; it is the oldest literary aod aay paper in America, 
now in ite sixtieth year. and this offer should pot be confounded 
with the tempting fees of irresponsibic parties. It lea large 
sixteen-page weekly, eiegantly priuied, folded, cut, and bound. 
Ite Gction is of ae highest order—the very bert theught of the 
best writers of Rerope snd America. It covers the © tule firid -d 
a Gret-ciess family paper; bas Fashion, Ncediework, Firesic 


oue yeas—o7 times 


Chat, Answers to Inquirers, Scientific Newer snl other + mary 
ments, Sketches, Narratives, ete. Each volume couteine twenty 
air jails, from the pens of the best living authors, aod eywasds 
of five hundred short stories. and furnishes an smount of strictly 
Oret-clese reading matter, slike tatereet lag Wwevery me shes of 
the home-circie, which can be ottained ux where clee at 82 a sear 
The Post is the cheapest paper ia existence has never missed 


an issue. etd as te our reliability refer to any Leak, express-ciies 
or reputable rm ia Philadelphia 

Ia ordering state which of the prevaiums ‘e desired 
Sager may be obtained by cutting & bole the proper sise in stiff 
paper or card beard Remitasese should be made by post oflice 


money order, registered letter, or baak draft Address, 
The Satarday Evening Post. 1% Saacem &., Phils, Pe 


Bize of 








Thirteenth 


Silks, etc. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 





WHEN YOU DO YOUR 


SPRING SHOPPING 
if you come in person, 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Strect Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 

Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
Street Depot to our door. If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Strect, except the red ones, will 
bring you direct. We have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, i is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, | 
<< PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry 


If you come 


We send without charge, 


Hundreds of orders are 


Goods, Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 

















+ORGAN a 
27 8tops,(0 SetsReeds, $109.75 
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The Famous Beethoven with a beantiful 
Pipe Top, Handsome Black Walnnt Case. siiitable 

or the Parlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

hip on ene yeir's trial, with Organ Bench, 
Btool and Music, ONLY 


>* 81 O 9.7 & t- 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post Office Order or 

tered Letter. Money refunded with Noth if 
not as represented after one year’s use. Orvans 
built on the old plan, $0, $40, $50 8 to 11 stops, 
S@ (atalogue FREE. Adress or call upon 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washingten, New Jermeg. 


ale i wenesem 
“ cnn BIS op, air 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELANTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


FOK WIGS, INCHES. | TOUPERS AND BCALPA, 
No. 1, The round of the | INCHES. 

head. | No. 1. From forebead back 
No. 2. From forehead | as far as bald. 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required. 
| No. 4. Over the crown of 











over the top. 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies" W + f W ig 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, et ms 
red and as hea as a eeta hime r & 
Letters from any part of be world w * 


celve attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentiemon's 


| Madr. 


AGENTS WANTED. _ 
AGENTS WANTED —. 


The LIVES 
axD 


ADVENTURES 


—ov Tas 


NOTED OUTLAWS, 


Frank & Jesse 














Younger Bros, 


qe 

con’ 23: oe 
ac, eining the ae 

only complete and 

authentic account of thease Reid awa 
teat mformation about tha Bhooting of 

e moat ciridiy interesting and wf. ‘ting book ear 

written. Fully Tiiwet Write quiek for 

forma, vt yhich are very livera, aad You caa make 

ie the une 
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| puvenees BROS., 


} 


| Oleograph 32 for Dwrtes, 


63 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Our Latest Revised ani Paterges 
Edition of te dames H: oth 
complete to dare, incluuing tt 

and Bortes : ot deese, Profusely ilius- 
trated with ~rtraits and Colored Piates 
12 Fine Full-page 


male in the high-st style f Lithe 
graphic Art ata ow of 68600. ao] 
2’ ipage engrang of Free 


James ji noo er tx ok hay this portrast. 


JAMES} sents Wanted: ies 


ewww’ 1) He ot USarevet sv Cheapest 
CINCISHATI PUB. ©U., No. 170 West gh t., Cincigaau, 


“VISITING CARDS. — 


Best Quality oniy,at Lowest Price * % Saperior Chro- 
mos with name le Complete outfit book for ay’ts He. 
Ketablished Las. Gilvert P rinting Co. »Higganum, Ot Cr. 


A HARV ST FOR AGFNTS. 
Chotee Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
celpt of 50 cents, Do not iailto order, Alew b4x"12 
Nutioual Chrome Co., 
Philadelphia, Va. 


Ag’ts Wanted 5.M. Spencer, 
Bells Rapidly. 150: ash'n Bt. 
Prrtte . re free X Boston, Mase. 
Can now grasp a fortune ,out- 
At fit worth $1 fies. RIDEOUT, 
400., Ww Barclay & st, N. Y. 
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Chestuutl ot, 





Yorxe MAN OR enn! 
Bewmnerte tee 


yee went 0 hence 4 
eabors 2 beers greowes of ee tae booke 












HABIT EASILY 


CURED with DOUBLE 
CHLOKIDE of GOLD. 
-~, User; 200 pp. $1.00, 





fe. KEELE , M. D., Dwieut, IL. 
& HORPHINE r 
A Treatise on their 
spree cuse SENT FREF. Da 
s¥¥MaN .P.U. Box 138,Chicagu DL 
5 Pf) Otlt- Kage | ny ent Cards, with name 
} Meriden, Conn 


gant case, lic. H. M. CUOK 


Glass & Mott tase, Dame 


A ARDS, All Chromo ! 
j VYeGudasecwe WEST @ OO., Westville, Oty 
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THE SATURDAY 








Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





TEVER were fancy sateens and cam 


brica more pretty aud becoming, and | 


never were they more generally worn. In 


the morning, and in fashionable drawing. 


rooms every afternoon, these costumes are 
equally to be met with. 

‘They are all profusely 
lace, and are worn with pretty straw 
or chip bonnets and hats, trimmed with 
gathered lace and a spray of Nowers. 

Our leading houses are making up striped 
cottons very stylishly. Two flounces, and 
sometiines three, are plaited, the bodice and 
sleeves are plain, and the paniers of the 


trimmed with 


striped cotton, drawn back horizontally, are | 


gracetully drouped on the hips and smartly 
caught back and draped. 
Black and white, brown and white, and 
other colored stripes are arranged. 
Polonaises of the large, indistinct, broken 


checks, are also well draped over plain-col- | 
ored flounoed skirt, and trimmed with the | 


fashionable “ficelle” lace. 


Wanamaker is waking, for young ladies, | 


pretty costuines in flowered muslinsg, much 
trimmed with soft lace, 

The flounces and paniers are egod with 
lace, and the bodices are full, with 


of ribbon. 


For garden partios, roses, etc., these cos- | 


tuimes are inost delicate and appropriate. 
Silk muslin and embroidery, foulard with 
nun's cloth, satin Merveilleux, and lace,are 
the popular inixtures. 

**Ficelle”’ Merveilleux, arranged 
over askirt of the palest pink, veiled with 
lace and flounces, is an exquisite assort- 
ment of colors for an evening toilette; the 
bodice is trimmed to correspond, and has a 
cluster of pale pink roses fastened into the 
fulness of the lace at side of 
bodice, 


Matin 


one 


If these colors are arranged for day wear | 


the bonnet is of ficella lace, 
feather aigrette to the left side. 

Some brown, and dust-colored 
costuines are arranged with plain short 
skirts of satin or moire, and a full, wide 
ruche round the edge; another narrower, 
butequally full ruche at some distance 
above, and a third edging tha panier polo- 
naise; the cashinere polonaise — is short at 
the back, the paniers being very full, 
drawn back in folds; ruches of lace edge 
the throat and sleeves; the lace is of the 
suine color as the costume, 

Many brown cashinere and steel-grey 
dresses aro trimmed with gold and silver 
braid respectively ; the braid is narrow,and 
if there are any, edge of tunic, cuffs, and 
collar tothe height of about four inches. 

I have seen charming bridesimaids’ dress- 
6s, in nun's cloth with lace, and also poile 
de chevre, which is the softest kind 
China Silk. 

Pale pink, pale blue, andthe new ficelle 
color, ary the most popular shades, 


with a pink 


black, 


draped paniers above, with bodices profuse- 
ly trimmed with the softest lace, finished 
off with loops of ribbon. 

They are useful afterwards as fete dresses 
for either morning or evening. 

Some very dainty sateens are also made 
fore young bridesinaids., 


For full-dross day wear the use ficelle | 


colored cashinere as a panier polonaise,over 
gatin or moire of the same shade, using lace 
of a lighter shade for trimming. They also 
drape the cashinere over very 
moire box-plailings, inserting the same at 
the wrists and throat. The ticelle color is 
excellent for fete costumes, as it is extreme- 
ly deiicate in appearance, becoming to most 
people, and has the additional merit of not 
showing any ammount of dust. 

The parasols are particularly beautiful 
this year. 
ors, in fine straw in velvet, and especially 
in cream or black lace, most daintily 
put together. 

These are entirely covered with lace, the 
kind used being the wide insertion, laid on 
in cirlets from the top tothe edye, tied to- 
gether at distances with bows of ribbon. 
Tho lace forins fans at the points, and the 
bows are 80 arranged that they appear to be 
lightly tossed about -be parasol. 

The black ones are as pretty asthe cream 
colored. Pansies are put into the folds of 
sone of the cream lace. 

Other styles of both black and cream lace 
parasols are bordered with artificial maiden- 
hair fern, or else have aspray at one side, 
straying over the plaitings. An original 
handle is iu the shape of a very large wood- 
en key, and also anvther in an owl’s head 
with a beak of pin coral. 


and sitting under. The cretonne is very 


, the “Haidee’’ in straw, 


double | 
cascades of lace down the front, and loops | 


the 








They | 
have lace-tritnined founces and gracefully | 


pale blue 


Very large gar- | 
den umbrellas are made of colored cretonne | 
(which are novel) for fixing intothe ground 


bright in color and pretty in floral design. 

For garden and country wear there are 
large straw hats in cream and black, which 
are slinilar to those In vogue many years 
ago, wide at the sides and flattened in 
front. 

The black ones are trimined with black 
lace, falling long at the back, and ared rose 
at one side, the cream ones with wide cream 
satin ribbon. In bonnets for young ladies, 
with full twisted 
binding of satun or velvet, and feathar aig- 
rette to the left side, is simple, moderate in 
price, and becoming. Ficelle’”’ lace is used 
very much on caps, cravats, and fichus, for 
both morning and evening wear. Some 
dainty capsare skilfully arranged with a 
long lappet, pinned together, and in shape, 
with gold or pearl-headed pins. Others 
of muslin, edged with lace, in the form 
of « square handkerchief, are arranged on a 
net foundation, and plaited ruche of lace, 


| fitting to the head, 


Morning caps, composed of folded mull 
muslin, with double plaitings of lace, are 
pretty. 

There is a new kind of lace, in wide nar- 
row lengths, suitable for fichus, shoulder 
capes, ete., called “antique lace,"’ which is 
like old German guipure, with cross-barred 
ground and small figures of animals. 

The Newmarket ties are still greatly 
worn, and they are now converted out of a 
fancy berdered colored pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Jet bonnets are greatly worn, with col- 
ored feather aigrette forward at the left 
side. At present pale pink is the favorite 
color, though pale blue and violet are popu- 
Jar. 

Ficelle lace bonnets, with aigrettes, and 
bonnets composed entirely of flowers, are 
worn for dressy occasions. The bonnets of 
red currants with bands of green leaves en- 
circling them are beginning to appear. 
Many of the Langtry bonnets have the ex- 
treme centre of the crown removed, and 
four or six lengths of colored velvet or rib- 
bon inserted; these lengths pass over the 
bonnet and fasten underneath the brim. 
The small straw crown centre is replaced, 
on the ribbons, and a full cap of flowers or 
lace putin, in front, beneath the brim. 
Some larger Langtry-shaped hats have mar- 
al outs in front outside the brim, giving a 
very soft appearance. For instance, one 
would be trimmed with a pale blue ostrich 
feather on one side, and a fluffy marabout 
of the same tintin front. Underneath the 
brim would bea spray of forget-ime-nots 
meeting a few ears of corn, the latter match- 
ing exactly the straw of the hat. 

In materials there is no doubt that the 
pearl of the season, for young girl’s or 
young imarried ladies’ toilettes, is voile 
with broche silk flowers, of exquisite fresh- 
ness and delicacy. It can be obtained in 


| all colors and is largely used for evening, 
o! | 


in this last case the dress being accompanied 


wedding, and very dressy driving toilettes, 


by a mantelet of voile trimmed with ruches 
of lace. 

A costume for a bridesmaid at a fashion- 
able wedding is of white voile trimmed 
with fleecy ruches oftulle,this being tresher 
and younger than lace; the Louis XVI. 
corsage is of pale-pink armure, with a largo 
scarf sash of broche pink flowers on a white 
ground. 

lor the ceremony the corsage is high at 
the neck, the waistcoat being removed tor 


| evening wear, and the square-cut opening 


edged with a wide tulle ruche,and a wreath 
of roses, 

All floral tissues are very much admired 
and vie in success with the embroidered 
voiles ; with creain, periwinkle, pale-blue, 
and pink back-grounds, they make very 
handsome toilettes, worn with a skirt of 
pehin satin and moire ; they are also used 
with skirts and trimmings of plain ma- 


— | terial. 
They are in brocade of all col. | 


Some of the leaders of fashion have been 
wearing toilettes composed entirely of the 
saine material, trimmed with rouleaux of 
plain faille to match the background or one 


| of the colors of the flowers, as floral tissues 


are principally used for these dresses; 
white lace is also much used to trim these 
toilettes, which are very lady-like,and re- 
lieve the eye from the constant combina- 
tion of plain and tigured materials. 





Fireside Chat. 
BEAUTY—HOW TO PRESERVE IT. 

Y readers must not be impatient if I 
\| do not proceed as quickly as they may 
l wish, for the subject of beauty is 
lengthy, and even now Fam but giving its 
outlines ; forto study itin all its details 
would take more timeand space than can 
be demanded froin th» courtesy of the paper 

that opens its pages to me. 
I shall, however, with the editor’s kind 
permission, set apart a little corner tor an- 
sewers to correspondents who may seek our 


| advice. I must warn you, 





| “Virginal milk’ is inade 


| to the desired thicknesa. 

















EVENING POST. 





m not infallible. I can only point to you 
thane simple remedies which I have gleaned 
from ancient works,and also from yee 
experience; but there are cases which can- 
not be judged from a distance, and which 
only a doctor on the spet could treat. I can 
promise you, however, that none of ny re 
cipes can injure either eyes, hair, or com- 


| plexion, and I have every reason to believe 


that they will be found efficacious. With 
which | resume our conversations OL 
beauty. 

We will now begin to examine the com- 
plexion, or skin of the face, and see how far 
careful treatinent will make it softand fair. 
Those among my readers who take an inter- 
est in the subject will do well to copy every 
recipe, or wash, or paste as I may mention 
it, however insignificant it may appear, for 
thus, when the subject is completed, they 
will be ablet» see at a glance all the reme- 
dies used at all periods of the world’s his- 
tory, and they will also be able to judge 
thereby which is most appropriate to titeir 
own case. ; 

And now, what is the complexion ? It is 
the color of the skin of the face. It is ulso 
one of the distinctive characteristics of the 
ditlerent races of men who people this 
world; thus, Europeans are white, Africans 
are black, Indians are copper-colored, etc. 
Some philosophers have imagined that this 
difference of color is due to climate. In that 
case, all those who live in the north would 
have white complexions, and those who 
live in thesouth would be all dark. But 
this is not the case, for Europeans establish- 
ed in Africa retain their white complexion ; 
and nezroes, though living in the north, re- 
main negroes tothe end. Many southern 
races of people also have whiter skins than 
northerners, as, for instance, the Romans, 
who have coiplexions so soft and creamy 
that Enzlisiiwomen look like lobsters by 
their side. 

It is certain that the sun has 


much exposed to it nay see their skin lose 


somewhat of its whiteness and softness, and | 


become coarser and darker. It is for this 
reason that southern ladies rarely leave the 
house either in too hot or too cold weather, 
or, if they do, they protect themselves with 
thick veils, and, as soon as they return, 
they wipe their laces with cold cream and 
starch powder. 

To prevent their skin from drying under 
their blazing sun, Hottentots and other 
Southern people cover themselves with 
palin oil, whilst Russians, Swedes, and ex- 
treme northern tribes protect their com- 
plexion against the cold by rubbing them- 
selves with tallow. You will admit that 
cold cream is more pleasant, and answers 
the purpose both of oil and tallow. You 
now know that a slight coating of cold 
cream is advisable as a protection to the 
skin against wind or cold cuttings and sun- 
burning, and every lady is justified in us- 
ing this precaution, ifshe value her com- 
plexion. 

There may be occasions, however, when 
she may not be able to use this precaution ; 
then Jet her wear a veil and anoint herself 


at night, previous to retiring to bed, with | 


thisorany other cooling cream or paste. 
This was one of thesecrets which have made 
the complexions of the ladies of the middle 
ages 80 celebrated —tuey never exposed 
themselves to the open air without previous- 
ly preparing themselves for the encounter, 
and subsequently correcting its influence 
by appropriate ointments, But we must go 


further back still if we would seek the | 


source of **protective’’ cosinetics for the face. 


Herodotus tells us that even Scythian wo- | 


men mixcd bruised cypress, cedar, and 
frankincense into a paste, and anointed 
their face and body with it, keeping it on 
all night, and this imparted a grateful per- 


fume to the person, and made the skin soft | 


and beautitul. It is certain that any cos- 
metic used at night, and left on all night, is 
more beneficial than if used only in the 
morning, and has at least the advantage of 
not being visible. 

ANSWERS. 


RADPLED COMPLEXION.—From what I | 
can gather from your letter your skin dis- | 


ease must be acne. Ask a doctor. It used 
to be thought incurable,but a cure has been 


| discovered, though it isnot alwaysa quick 
‘nent. 2. Wedo not understand about ‘*bound cbil- 
| dren in England,'’ 


one. Firstly, begin by avoiding everything 
that may send the blood to the head. Avoid 
wine, spirits, beer, and savory meats; keep 
the feet always very warin; take frequent 
emollient baths; drink 


natural inineral waters; do not lace 


tightly, and have: no tight pressure any-_ 
w 


wreabout you. Eat tish, fowl, vegeta- 
bles, milk, ete., also farinaceous food. 
Bathe the cheeks night and morning with 
hot water, in which have been boiled wal- 
nut-tree leaves and alum (25 drachins each 
toa quart of water). This will cure the ill- 


ness, if of recent date, otherwise consult a. 


doctor, and ascertiain the e@ whi 
stag ch the | not be settled, the most loving, 


acne has reached, and let me know. 
above, however, for a couple of weeks. 
M. G.—The ‘*Poppeanum Paste” is made 
with asses’ milk and corn flour. 
asses’ inilk you nay use “Virginal milk.” 
i with tincture of 
benzin and rose water. Tincture of ben- 
zoin is made by steeping 50drachins of pul- 
verized benzoin in a quart of alcohol at 70 
degrees. I leave it to steep about a week, 
shaking occasionally. Then filter a bottle; 
keep well corked. 20drachms of this tinc- 


Try 


tare of benzoin—or any bought tincture of 


benzoin—will suffice for a quart of rose 
water or pure distilled plain water, and a 
saucepanful ofthe milk thus formed suf- 
fices for a basintul of water for washing. To 
make @ paste inix with ground rice or flour 
| The yolk of an 
gg 's caten raw; it is beaten up with 
pounded sugar to a troth. 





| treme. 


aperient or | 


Instead of | 


| and belp them all in our power. 


Correspondence. 


Za1DEE.—W hat you have written gon 
ocd, but hardly worth publication 
< may oasnees eaten, THY agate ang 
S. M. 8. (Courtland, Mass. )— Zena 


you inay find Lines on a Skull in the says 
Union Sixth Reader; Sanders, author, hetorieal, of 


PREAM, (Kingston, N. Y.)—It ig 
our rules to publish trade firms in this column, Send 


an addressed postal, aud we will give you desired 
information. rr 


IrasKa, (Fall River, Mass.)—We have 
known theterm ‘The Man Without a 
applied to both Benedict Arnold and Jeffer 
2. We have no doubt of it, sou Davis, 


E. D. F., (Wilmington, Del.)—on half. 
dollars of 1853 there is a premium of Rog, accord. 
ing to condition. There is none on thove of is6i, ag. 
dress E. Mason, Jr., 148 N. Tenth stree Philades 
phia, Pa. pe 

BETTIE, (Gadsden, Tenn.)—You will 
have to pay the full subscription—qz.0. 2, We have 
no means just now of ascertaining, but believe they 
are twenty-seven in number, 


Ww. E. H., (Rush, Ind. )—Write to Clax- 
ton & Co., this city, about the book. 2, Your best 
plan would be to consulta lawyer. 3. As far as ee 
know, they are entirely reliable. 4, The trial is not 
yet concluded. 


Jack, (Stenewson, Ala.)—The only place 
to study to be an oculist is in a reputable college og 
under a good physician. The medical colleges of this 
city offer such instruction. But we have no doubt 
by inquiry you might find the necessary means neater 
home, 

WHITE Ross, (Memphis, Tenn. )—Either 
plan Is good, but we think it would be better to men- 
tion your name, and ask for the member of the 
ou whom you calied, This amount to the sane HJ the 
introduction contemplated, and avoids the necessity of 
the card, which might under such circumstances work 





| awkwardly. 


reat influ- | 
ence on the skin, and those who are too | 


OLp VisiToR, (Leavenworth, Kans,)— 
There is little left of the great Centennial Exposition 
of 1876in this city. The buildings and objects of in- 
terest that were left after the first closing on Novem- 
ber 10, 1876, have gradually disappeared, until there is 
now but a few State buildings and statues left stand- 
ing. 2. The Main Building was purchased by a gen- 
tleman of Pittsburg for $90, 000. 


GRETCHEN would likesoine of our readers 
to tell her how to remove spots from black silk with. 
out injuring the material. Some four yards of new 
silk, which had been kept rolled up on the stick and 
wrapped in paper, seem to be spotted nearly the 
whole length, Said spots are of a bluish white; she - 
thinks it must partake of the nature of mildew, though 
she does not know of its being exposed to dampness. 


PUZZLED, (Jonesboro’, Ark.)—This cor- 
respondent wants to know if it is possible to take the 
ten figures—}, 2 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, % O—and add them to- 
gether in such aimanner as to make even 100, subjéct 
to the following rules: Use each figure once and only 
once and use the 0in any way necessary, but always 
inaline with the others, He says he has tried it 
dozens of times without success. If any of our read- 
ers succeed any better, and send us the result, we will 
publish it. 2. In the expression the word ‘‘ratlons’’ 
means so many quantities. One ration may be made 
up of four or tive different kinds of food. 


N.S., (Carthage, Mo.)—In plain terms, 
we think the man is a scoundrel, who would be in his 
proper place in jail. His conduct is brutal in the ex- 
He cannot possibly have the slightest love or 


even respect for his wife. 1t would seem as though he 


| wanted to worry her into the grave, that he and his 


sicters might enjoy her property. We donot approve 
of harsh measures, Sut if there ever was a case where 


‘a woman was justified in leaving a husband, It is this, 


Ilias the wife no relatives, friends, or minister to com- 
fer with ? If such additional misery is hers, she has 
sufficient means to consult a lawyer, and this we 
would advise. 

R. T. G., (Brunswick, Me.)—The better 
plan would be for him to open the house-door and 
hold it for his friends to enter. He will do the same 
with the room-door, unless it be open. In that case, 
he will enter first., 2. It depends upon which side the 
greater number of walkers pass. The object of the 
rule is to prevent the lady being jostled by pedestri- 
ans. If this can be best secured by giving her the in- 
side, do so ; if the outside, thatis th» side on which 
she should walk, unless some special circumstance in- 
terferes. 3. The same rule, as far as we understand 
you, applies here. 4. Yes. 5& Your handwriting 
would stand almost any amount of improvement 
without suffering in the least. 


INQUIRER.—1. All the principal colleges 
ot the United States teach literature and the classics. 
Harvard and Yale are the most famous and proml- 


3. Zeuxis and Apelies were 
ainong the most noted painters, and Phidias and Prax- 
itiles the most celebrated sculptors of antiquity. 4 
good classical dictionary or History of Greece will give 
you particulars of them, whieh you will find very in- 
teresting. 4..‘‘Morituri salutamus’* is Latin, Sh 
means, ‘*We who are about to die, salute (thee.) 

is associated with the gladiatorial combats in the = 
cient Roman arena, where those who were about = 
fight forthe amusement of the court and people, 
passing the Cwsar’s seat addressed him in those 


Zor E., (Parkersburg, Neb.)—1. If you 
mean after having quarreled, the one 10 the — 
should speak first. If this rather dificult peer 
forgiving and s 
natured should do it. If you mean when meee 
the street, the recognition should generally oe eek ; 
the lady. The gentleman is introduced to a et 
the younger to the older. A bow is a 
it is preferable to anything else under the voasible 
stances. 3. The most straightforward way ron es 
without hurting his feelings. If you have a sim- 
cort you may so; if he le generally ob. gencqa nA 
ply thank him and say you have made other € it will 
ments. In accepting, thank him and say the 
give you pleasure to have his company. 
unable to say this truthfully, stop with me per 
You are tu say nothing, but show by your pase 
disposing of the *‘treat,’? how much you orninking 
the attention. 5. There ts no danger of our pore by 
you a ‘‘fool.’* If the term could ever be de norast 
anyone, it would be when they were itorme 
and from false shame were afraid to ask [or . 


™ hear from our 
tion. We are always giad to he 6. You tal wo give 
your age, so we cannot say whether you ar °° 


or not to be engaged, Pe eo 





